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SOME IMPORTANT ADVICE 
INVESTORS WHO ARE REALISTS! 


There probably has not been a time since America entered the war when there has been so much 
confusion in the minds of investors as there is at present. Some are too optimistic ; many others 
are too pessimistic. Very few actually know what investment policy they should pursue in 1944. 
Many fear inflation, yet they sell sound income-producing stocks at half their values to obtain 
cash—the poorest possible inflation hedge. 


What FINANCIAL WORLD believes the investor now needs is an 
approach that is realistic—one that does not blink at either pleasant 
or unpleasant facts. He requires practical investment guidance at a time 
when erratic thinking is widespread. 


ARE STOCKS IN BUYING ZONE? 


Our opinion is that many securities have been driven, by unwarranted fears and lack of investment 
knowledge, to levels where the investor with cash now has a better than ordinary opportunity 
to make additions to his list, or advantageous changes from overvalued to undervalued issues. But 
it is a poor time to act blindly. We do not, now or at any time, recommend short-term speculation ; 
we do suggest that the investor have as his objective the building up of a strong, well-balanced 
portfolio characterized by consistently liberal income yield combined with better-than-average 
protection of his capital in the postwar period. 


VALUABLE RETURNS FROM $15 INVESTMENT 


In addition to receiving 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD and a 48-page monthly 
manual of individual ratings and valuable data on 1,600 listed stocks, our subscribers are permitted 
to write to us (as per rules) as often as four times in one month for advice as to individual 
securities. Do you know of any $15 investment bringing more tangible and satisfactory returns? 


For 41 years FINANCIAL WORLD has concentrated upon one major problem—that of educat- 
ing the investor on how to obtain and use the facts essential to the selection of sound securities. 
Frequently a single issue of our magazine more than pays for the cost of a long-term subscription. 


CAREFUL STUDY OF 1944 OUTLOOK 


Our editors have been studying with even more than usual care the present investment situation 
and outlook. They recognize your need for unbiased information and dependable guidance. It is 
their firm conviction that, valuable as our 3-Fold Investment Service has been to subscribers in 
years past, it will be of even greater assistance in coming months. 


We cannot impress upon you too strongly the necessity of making at this time vital decisions as to 


your security holdings and purchases. The 4-page INVESTMENT SERVICE SECTION that . 


appears in every weekly issue of FINANCIAL WORLD, and the reprints of valuable analyses and 
investment lists being sent to new subscribers, will prove of immeasurable value to you in 
outlining a successful investment prograrn for 1944. 


AVOID COSTLY REGRETS BY MAILING COUPON PROMPTLY ---------- 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place, New York (6), N. Y. 


For enclosed $15, please enter my subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD for one year, including “INDE- 
PENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS,” your Securities Advice Privilege as per rules and an im- 
mediate survey of my 20 securities. (Limited to New York Stock Exchange and New York Curb Exchange issues.) 


(Include Number of your Postal Zone) 


[1] Add $2.95 extra for large new book of “Factographs.” Price alone, $3.85. Add 25 cents for “Factographs of 100 
Premier Peace Stocks” or remit $1 for this Junior Factograph Manual alone. Add 50 cents for “11-Year Record of 


N, Y. Stock Exchange Common Stocks.” Price alone, $1. Add 25 cents for “10-Year N. Y. Curb Exchange Tabulation.” 
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FOUNDED BY JTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 — 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly muintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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Bargain in Bra..:s 


and an Inviting 
Investment 


There are certai.1 shares 
which offer the exp:rt 
judgment of men whos > 


life’s job is the ‘Study © 
values. 


When you buy th-<2 
shares you are bu:/ing 
what represents a cross- 
section of better grade 
standard stocks. 


In an active market you 
can count on these shares 
to move faster than the 
market averages. Some of 
them are actually selling - 
now at less than 70% of 
their net asset values. 


Are you interested in 
knowing more about 


them P 


SEND FOR our informative 
pamphlet No. 24, for further de- 
tails regarding this unique group 
of securities. 


ARTHUR WIESENBERGER & C0. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
N. Y. Curb Exchange 


61 Broadway « New York 6,N. Y. 


SOUTHERN FEDERAL 
INVESTMENT 
CERTIFICATES 


Current Dividend 3% 


@ BEFORE you invest, consider 
these salient features of 
SOUTHERN FEDERAL iIn- 
vestment Certificates: 


@ Federally insured up to 
$5000. 


@ Current Dividend rate 3% 
per annum. 


@ Assets More Than $3,000,000. 


Your Inquiry Invited 
% 


SAVINGS & LOAN _ 
ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTA Gas GEORGIA 
John L. Conner, President 5 
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Awarded to the Detroit 
and Muskegon Plants of 
Continental Motors 
Corporation for High 
Achievement 


Your Dollars 
Are Power, Too! 
Buy War Bonds 


POWER TO WIN 


Young America going home from school and 
taking it for granted, as their fathers and‘ 
mothers used to do, that buses powered by 
dependable Continental Red Seal Engines 
won't fail to get them home—and on time. 


Dad knows this better than anybody. He 
grew up with Red Seal Engines and has 
watched and admired their progress 
through the years. He has followed their 
progress through two wars and he knows 
that today, thousands upon thousands of 
Continental Red Seal Engines — The Power 
To Win — are being shipped to fighting 
fronts to swing the balance of power — to 
victory and peace. 


Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Py he Illinois Power Company has 
asked the SEC to exempt from 
competitive bidding its proposed issue 
of $65 million, first mortgage and col- 
lateral trust bonds, in order that the 


issue may be sold by January 21. If\ 


the bonds which the proceeds would 
retire could be called in January, the 
company asserts, $600,000 would be 
saved in duplicate interest charges, 
the equivalent of about one point on 
the bonds. 

x * 

Paul E. Manheim, who has been 
associated with Lehman Brothers 
since 1928, has been admitted as a 
general partner. 

x * 

Food Fair Stores, Inc., operating 
73 supermarkets in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware, 
has filed with the SEC an application 
for $3.5 million of 15 year, 3% per 
cent sinking fund debentures. East- 
man, Dillon & Company is named as 
underwriter of the issue, which is not 
to be offered until after the Fourth 
War Loan campaign. 


Neal Nyland, former assistant ad- 
vertising and sales promotion direc- 
tor of the Plymouth division of 
Chrysler Corporation, has been ap- 
pointed advertising and sales promo- 
tion director of Nash Motors. 

x * 

Charles M. Lemperly, director of 
sales and distribution of the Sherwin- 
Williams Company, has been elected 
a vice-president of the company. 

& 


Radio Corporation of America an- 
nounces the appointment of Horton 
H. Heath as assistant to Frank E. 
Mullen, vice-president and general 
manager of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr., 
formerly radio editor of the New 
York Times, will succeed Mr. Heath 
as director of _—om and pub- 
licity. 

x *k * 

Willis M. Summers of Troster, 
Curry and Summers has been elected 
president of the Security Traders 
Association of New York. Richard 
Abbe and Chester E. De Willers 
have been elected vice presidents, 
with John French as secretary and 
George Leone, treasurer. 
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its purchasing power. 


From the White House have come many plans to check inflation 


WHERE HAS THERE BEEN 
THE MOST 


Our wartime dollar has already lost one-fifth of 


But inflation has pro- 


gressed much farther in most other countries 


By Andrew A. Bock, Ph.D. 


ar and inflation are insepar- 
W able companions—with the lat- 
ter usually paying for the former. As 
far back as recorded history goes, 
there has been no major war without 
some kind of price inflation, and in 
most instances both victor and van- 
quished have had to suffer the conse- 
quences of this economic evil. Length 
and severity of the conflict, political 
conditions and the economic and 
financial resources of the combatants 
are the chief factors determining the 
extent of the inflationary movements. 
The present war is running true to 
pattern, and because of its global na- 
ture all nations have been affected, 
even those which have remained offi- 
cially neutral. 
Data compiled by the League of 
Nations afford the means for meas- 
urement of the current inflationary 
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movements. The following shows the 
manner in which inflation has pro- 
gressed in twenty countries: 


Cost of | *Whaolesale 

living price 

index index 
124 139 
118 137 
195 314 
New Zealand ........ 116 145 
Switzerland .......... 150 205 
Union of South Africa 125 149 
United Kingdom ..... 130 166 
United States ....... 124 135 


*Note: January-June, 1939 — 100. Index figures 
are not all for the same month, but in all cases 
are the latest available. 


Of all the nations now involved in 
the war, China and Japan have been 
in it for the longest time, and China 
from a financial and economic point 
of view is by far the weaker of the 
two. Consequently price inflation has 
progressed farthest in China, for 
which the latest available cost of liv- 
ing index (with January-June, 1939 
= 100) stood at 2,250. This was in 
August, 1942, and despite financial 
help from the United States, inflation 
since that time has made enormous 
advances in that unfortunate country. 
Latest reports indicate conditions ap- 
proaching those in Germany shortly 
before the currency collapse in 1923. 


CHINESE INFLATION 


From Chungking comes the story 
that a ricksha puller now makes from 
80 to 100 Chinese dollars a day. Be- 
fore the war he would have had to 
work two to three months to earn 
the same amount. Today a Chinese 
ten dollar note buys less than ten 
cents (Chinese) did before the. war. 
Because of the traditionally low 
standard of living, the present infla- 
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tion is hitting China harder than any 
other nation. 

On the other side of the scale is, 
strangely enough, Germany, where 
the increases in wholesale prices and 
cost of living have been the smallest. 
Chief reasons for this phenomenon 
are a strict price control and ration- 
ing of practically all commodities, 
combined with a high rate of taxa- 
tion designed to siphon off any sur- 
plus purchasing power. What is left 
after paying for the necessities of life 
and taxes, must be placed in war 
bonds, and this is done under more 
than only moral coercion. But once 
this rigorous control system is lifted 
. —which will come with the defeat— 
inflation in Germany will become 
rampant again, and the Reichsmark 
may even have to give way to a new 
currency. 

Wholesale prices in all twenty 
countries shown in the tabulation 
have advanced much more than the 
cost of living because the latter index 
contains items such as rent and cost 
of fuel which usually lag in any in- 
flationary movement, and are placed 
under control as soon as they show 
indications of significant advance. 

The sharpest increases in whole- 
sale prices have occurred in Turkey, 
India, Finland, Portugal, Peru and 
Switzerland, ranging in order named 
from 421 to 105 per cent. 

The average increase for the twenty 
countries is 98 per cent for wholesale 
prices and 56 per cent for the cost of 
living. But these two barometers fail 
to give a complete picture. Changes 
in notes in circulation and bank de- 
posits are likewise important as they 
represent the degree of pressure upon 
the price level from the monetary 
side. 


NOTE CIRCULATION 


There is no country in the League 
of Nation’s compilation which has 
not registered a material increase in 
the circulating media since 1939. 
With a few exceptions, note circula- 
tion has more than doubled, the aver- 
age increase for 18 months being 120 
per cent. 

Remarkable are the relatively small 
increases in Switzerland and Sweden: 
33 and 38 per cent, respectively. On 
the other hand, Switzerland has ex- 
perienced an above-average gain of 
almost 60 per cent in actual gold re- 
serves. Sweden and many other 
countries, in addition to gains in gold 
(20 per cent for Sweden) report in- 
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creases in foreign assets owned by 
their central banks. 

Gold holdings of most other coun- 
tries also increased between 1939 and 
1943, with the exception of Australia, 
Canada, Denmark and Germany. 
Holdings of foreign assets by central 
banks represented in sterling and 
dollars also. showed important gains 
in the aggregate. Losers on this ac- 
count are Canada and Switzerland, 
the latter having apparently trans- 
ferred such holdings into gold while 
the changing was still good. Canada’s 
reductions in this account are due to 
large payments to England and the 
United States. 

To the extent that such assets held 
by foreign central banks are in dol- 
lars, they represent a claim against 
our gold reserves and can be ear- 
marked at any time, and also ex- 
ported when found desirable and per- 
mission is granted by our Treasury. 


POSTWAR 


It is interesting to note that Portu- 
gal’s central bank, for instance, is 
holding 1.4 billion escudos ($56 mil- 
lion) in gold but 10.5 billion escudos 
($420 million) in assets abroad. 
Probably they are considered safer 
outside the country, especially when 
placed in the United States. The for- 
eign assets of central banks in Nazi 
occupied countries are to a large ex- 
tent in Reichsmarks, and as such 
have little relation to gold. 
Commercial banks deposits also 
have expanded in all countries dur- 
ing the last four years. There ap- 
pears to exist a certain relationship 
between the advance in wholesale 
prices and commercial bank deposits, 
reflecting the axiom that advancing 
prices stimulate business, which in 
turn means mere profits and more 
money in the banks. The average in- 
crease in commercial bank deposits 
(Please turn to page 23) 


PLANNING BY 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


: Surveys of I.B.A. committees place annual 
new capital financing at $6 to $8 billion 


fter comparative idleness during 

the period when most businesses 
have experienced the greatest boom 
in history, investment bankers see 
ahead an era of tremendous activity 
and urgent demand for their services, 
according to President John Clifford 
Folger of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America. 

Regular committees of the Associa- 
tion already have completed prelimi- 
nary reséarch indicating that $6 bil- 
lion, $7 billion or $8 billion of new 
capital financing may be needed each 
year for the period immediately fol- 
lowing peace. 


To supplement their anticipatory . 


studies, to step up preparations in 
other respects, and to coordinate 
these efforts with those of other or- 
ganizations, a new “conference com- 
mittee” has just been appointed. It 
will provide overall guidance to the 
business, and is expected especially 
to work closely with other businesses, 
other trade associations and with 
government agencies studying post- 
war readjustment problems. 


“Everyone now knows that our 
flirtation with an economy of scarcity 
was a tragic error and that with the 
proper meshing of all the elements 
in our economic setup we can pro- 
duce greater quantities of goods and 
services than were dreamed of for- 
merly,” says Mr. Folger. “All our 
future activities must be projected on 
a basis of maximum productivity and 
we hope to contribute to its attain- 
ment by providing our business with 
this coordinating group which will 
also give us liaison with all other 
business groups and government.” 


THE COMMITTEE 


The new committee includes 
Charles S. Garland of Alex. Brown 
& Sons, Baltimore, chairman; John 
S. Fleek of Hayden, Miller & Co., 
Cleveland; Albert H. Gordon of 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York; 
Edward Hopkinson, Jr., of Drexel & 
Co., Philadelphia; Dean Mathey of 
Dillon, Read & Co., New York; and 
Jay N. Whipple of Bacon, Whipple 
& Co., Chicago. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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RAIL 
GOVERNMENT 
MAY BRIEF 


Reasons impelling President’s action differ greatly 
from those which caused Wilson to seize the car- 
riers in 1917, and effects may be less serious 


Roosevelt’s order of De- 
cember 27 taking over the rail- 
roads of the country recalls the simi- 
lar action taken by Woodrow Wilson 
in World War I though there are few 
parallels in the events leading up to 
the seizures. Neither does it seem 
likely that operation of the carriers 
under Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson will parallel the procedure 
under William G. McAdoo, Secretary 
of the Treasury, whom Wilson named 
as his Director-General of Railroads. 


BRIEF OPERATION 


By implication, at least, the Roose- 
velt order points to Government oper- 
ation for a brief period, while the 
Wilson order issued almost exactly 
26 years earlier—on December 26, 
1917—-specified operation for the du- 
ration of the war. 

The immediate cause of the presi- 
dential action last week was of course 
the threat of a strike by non-operat- 
ing employees, who threatened a com- 
plete tie-up of the country’s transpor- 
tation on December 30. Wage de- 
mands figured in the situation in 
1917, but at the same time Eastern 
carriers were seeking rate increases, 
and—the impelling factor—freight 
congestions and traffic blockades were 
steadily growing worse. Within 24 
hours of assuming charge Mr. Mc- 
Adoo ordered all motive and rolling 
stock, terminals and other facilities 
pooled in an effort to unsnarl traffic 
and expedite the movement of freight. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Mc- 
Adoo got the freight moving and con- 
verted the railway employees into one 
big, happy, money-making family. 
But the two years of Government 
operation left the railroads in sad 
physical and financial condition. Wil- 
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son’s original order promised, and 
Congress confirmed it in the Railway 
Control Act passed in March, 1918, 
that the roads would be guaranteed 
net revenues equivalent to the aver- 
age for the three years to June 30, 
1917. Despite a great increase in 
gross, net revenues of the Class I 
Roads in 1918 totalled but $685.3 
million, against the three-year guar- 
anteed average of $892.9 million. In 
1919 net dropped to $515.8 million— 
42.2 per cent short of the guarantee. 
Retroactive wage increases ranging 
up to 100 per cent, freight rate in- 
creases of 25 per cent, and passenger 
fare advances highlighted the Mc- 
Adoo regime. 

The Roosevelt order turning the 
carriers over to the Army for opera- 
tion differed from the Wilson order 
in that it offered no formula, nor any 
suggestion of one, that would com- 
pensate the railroads for losing con- 
trol of their properties. Neither is 
there any direct reference to freight 
nor passenger rates, while the Secre- 
tary is directed to permit manage- 
ments to continue to exercise their 
usual functions to the maximum de- 
gree possible. 


WAGE CONTROL 


There is, however, a direct in- 
struction regarding wages, the Sec- 
retary of War being authorized “to 
prescribe the compensation to be re- 
ceived, subject to any approval which 
may be required by applicable stat- 
utes, executive orders and regulations 
relating to economic stabilization.” 
The final phrase may be taken to 
mean that the President does not in- 
tend to delegate final authority to 
Secretary Stimson in the matter of 
wage adjustments. 


Finfote 
The Army runs the trains now 


That Government control of the 
railroads is intended, in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s present plans, to be of short 
duration is implied in the closing par- 
agraph of the order, which specifies 
that the control “shall be terminated 
by the Secretary as soon as he deter- 
mines that such possession, control 
and operation are no longer required 
to prevent interruption of transporta- 
tion service.” 


STRIKE THREAT 


The only threat to the continuation 
of transportation .service has come 
from the unions whose members had 
voted to strike and whose leaders had 
set a definite date for the walkout. 
Therefore, the order transferring the 
railroads to the Army may not un- 
reasonably be interpreted as meaning 
that once the wage question is settled 
to the satisfaction of the unions, con- 
trol will be relinquished. However, 
the duration of an emergency is a 
difficult thing to determine, by cur- 
rent Washington standards, and any 
new dissatisfaction with wage sched- 
ules might be expected to work out 


as in the coal mine situation. 


Investors concerned over the future 
of their rail holdings seem warranted 
in considering the taking over of their 
properties as probably the lesser of 
two evils, for a prolonged strike 
would have cut into earnings, and 
conceivably would have resulted in 
physical deterioration of or damage 
to the physical properties, while en- 
couraging more drastic official action 
than the present seemingly temporary 
taking over of the roads. There is en- 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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“GOOD NEIGHBOR” RAILWAY 
ISSUE IMPROVING POSITION 


Rapid debt retirement points toward restoration of 
full preferred dividend rate and payments on arrears 


by International Railways 


few years ago, International 

Railways of Central America 
was “the largest transportation enter- 
prise operated by Americans outside 
of the United States.” More recent- 
ly, it has been overshadowed by the 
extraordinary accomplishments of 
other types of foreign transport ser- 
vices. But it has had a gratifying 
- record since our entrance into World 
War II, and the company plays a 
very important part in our commer- 
cial links with Central America. 
_ This railroad system comprises 
‘about 800 miles of main line in Guate- 
mala and Salvador, extending from 
Puerto Barrios on the Atlantic Ocean 
via Guatemala City to San José and 
other Pacific Coast ports. Normally, 
the extensive banana and coffee 
plantations in its territory are the 
largest sources of traffic and earnings 
have been importantly affected by 
fluctuations in the volume of banana 
‘ shipments to the United States. 


WARTIME PROSPECTS 


When this traffic practically dis- 
appeared in 1942, earnings prospects 
of International Railways for the 
duration of the war did not appear 
especially bright. But despite the di- 
version of the associated United 
Fruit Company’s banana boats to 
war service, the company actually 
showed a small gain in that year, 
with net income equivalent to $10.66 
per share of preferred stock, against 
$9.55 in 1941. The earnings report 
for 1943 will be the best since 1929; 
based on available monthly state- 
ments, net income will amount to $17 
a share or more on the preferred. 

Because of the improved shipping 
situation in the Gulf of Mexico and 
elsewhere, coffee shipments have 
risen to the largest total in two years. 
and bananas are again moving from 
Central America to the United States 
in fair volume. Other developments 
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of Central America 


have helped to raise revenues to the 
highest level since the 1920s. 

One of the most important was the 
completion, a little over a year ago, 
of a new railroad bridge over the 
Suchiate River on the Mexico-Guate- 
mala border. This link, connecting 
International Railways of Central 
America with the Mexican railroad 
system, established the first all-rail 
transportation route between Central 
America and the United States. A 
substantial amount of traffic devel- 
oped because of the curtailment of 
ocean shipping. Costs are relatively 
high and much of the traffic which 
moves over this route cannot be con- 
sidered permanent. Nevertheless, the 
connection will have lasting benefits, 
particularly if the expected increase 
in inter-American trade materializes 
in postwar years. 

Assurance of future traffic volume 
as well as conservative and efficient 
management is found in the commu- 
nity of interest with United Fruit 
Company. Some of the largest ba- 
nana plantations in Guatemala are 
operated by a United Fruit subsidi- 
ary. Furthermore, since the war cut 
off normal sources of Manila hemp 
and other important tropical products 
previously imported from the Pacific 
islands, United Fruit has engaged in 
the development of abaca, natural 
rubber, quinine, palm oil and other 
essentials in the Central American 
countries. Some of these projects 
will doubtless be maintained in post- 
war years, if only for reasons of 
hemispheric security. One may be 
sure that any development work un- 
dertaken in Central America or else- 
where under the auspices of United 
Fruit is not “boondoggling,” but has 
long range commercial possibilities 
and is also aiding the war effort. 

Compania Agricola de Guatemala, 
a United Fruit subsidiary, acquired 
185,000 common shares of Interna- 


tional Railways of Central America 
in 1937; with other shares held in- 
directly, United Fruit controls 51.2 
per cent of the common stock (42.66 
per cent of voting powér). The 
Guatemala company has long term 
contracts with International Rail- 
ways for transporting bananas, and 
the latter has agreements with the 
Guatemalan Government covering 
port concessions. 

. These traffic relationships normally 
assure earnings exceeding preferred 
dividend requirements. The lowest 
net income for 1936-1941, inclusive, 
was equivalent to $6.78 a _ share 
(1936). The long term earnings rec- 
ord has been excellent, although there 
have been periods when—because of 
severe general business depressions 
or the devastating effects of tropical 
storms—net has dropped below the 
requirements on the preferred. The 
report for 1932 showed $4.59 a 
share ; earnings ranged from 14 cents 


a share in 1933 to $4.42 in 1935. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


The management has followed a 
very conservative dividend policy. 
Payments were suspended 1932-1936, 
with irregular payments thereafter. 
In the face of prosperity in 1943, dis- 
bursements totalled $2.50. As a re- 
sult, accumulations now amount to 


$28.50 a share. 


Curtailment of dividend payments. 


has facilitated debt retirements. The 
company is rapidly reducing the ma- 
turity of the 6%s of 1947; following 
the redemption of $1.4 million on 
February 1, only $2.1 million will 
remain outstanding. The rest of this 
maturity will doubtless be cleared up 
in 1944. As there are no other near 
maturities, and total funded debt is 
very moderate, it appears that full $5 
dividends on the preferred can be 
resumed before long, and it does not 
seem unduly optimistic to look for- 
ward to cash payments on arrears, 
Considering the possibilities of even- 
tual liquidation of accumulations, and 
the liberal yield on a regular $5 divi- 
dend, ‘the preferred appears quite 
reasonably priced around 70, 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS 
ABOVE-AVERAGE 
POSTWAR POSITION 


Increased production quotas of regular lines indi- 
cate leaders will have little in the way of recon- 
version worry when civilian distribution is resumed 


o long as the war lasts, the indica- 

tions are that the agricultural im- 
plement makers will continue to 
have all the armament business they 
can handle. But in the meantime 
emphasis will shift—already is shift- 
ing—toward the production of regular 
lines, both for army use and lend- 
lease. 

A year ago the WPB production 


quota of farm implements was at the 


rate of 20 per cent of the 1940 output. 
The quota was increased subsequent- 
ly to approximately 40 per cent. For 
the current equipment year, running 
to June 30 next, the quota has been 
increased to about 80 per cent of the 
1940 output. While current produc- 
tion is slightly under this figure, 
shortages of bearings, gears and other 
parts are gradually being overcome, 
and with improvement in the labor 
situation the leading makers will 
probably be able to produce their full 
quotas for the year. 


RECONVERSION PROBLEMS 


Before midyear of 1944 it is ex- 
pected the restrictions will be still 
further modified. When the resump- 
tion of sales for civilian use is per- 
mitted the industry should find no 
difficulty in meeting initial demands 
promptly, for obviously there will 
then be no major plant reconversion 
problems to bedevil managements. 

Since ‘the industry diverted its 
energies to the war effort, farm ma- 
chinery requirements have been pil- 
ing up. It is estimated that at the 
present time there is a theoretical 
backlog of more than $1 billion, 
which is increasing at an accelerating 
pace as a result of the wearing out 
of machinery on the farms. Replace- 
ment: parts have been in fairly liberal 
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Modern farm machinery must withstand heavy usage 


civilian supply. Repairs can be 
made just so often; eventually ma- 
chines are so badly run down that 
replacement is dictated. 

Normally, replacement of farm im- 
plements keeps step with the fluctua- 
tions in farm income, and with the 
passing of the war demand it is like- 
ly that changes in current farm in- 
come will continue to have an in- 
fluence on sales. Farmers’ incomes 
these past two years have increased 
greatly—the 1943 total is estimated 
as fully double 1940 income—and 
deposit figures in bank statements is- 
sued in rural areas indicate that much 
of the increased income is being 
saved. Margins on implements for 
civilian use will be more satisfactory 
than has been the case with Govern- 
ment business and the companies 
should fare very well despite the 
over-all declines in gross that will 
follow as a consequence of the ter- 
mination or modification of Govern- 
ment business. 

While a substantial part of the 
war business has been, and is. for 
munitions and for military adaptations 
of normal products, there also has been 
a heavy demand for ordinary tractors, 
farming implements and other items 
produced by the industry, not only 
for use by the army in clearing up 


areas regained from the enemy, but 
for lend-lease shipments. It is ex- 
pected that the freeing of countries 
now overrun by the Nazis or by Jap- 
anese not only will step up the call for 
agricultural implements but also for 
other items produced by the principal 
implement makers: such as road ma- 
chinery, gas engines, machinery for 
irrigation and water supply, electrical 
and other heavy industrial machinery, 
and the thousand-and-one products 
(Allis Chalmers actually has a line 
of more than 1,600 items) which will 
be needed in the work of rebuilding 
communities and in restoring land to 
the production of foodstuffs. 


POSTWAR PROSPECTS 


Postwar prospects of the industry 
are bright, therefore, and not alone 
because of the absence of any great 
problems of reconversion and the 
pent-up demand from our own agri- 
culturists; domestic industrial re- 
organization and deferred highway 
and other construction projects will 
contribute their quotas of peacetime 
business, and all of it will be supple- 
mented by overseas requirements. 

Allis Chalmers, among the leaders 
in the industry, normally relies on 
agricultural implements for 55 per 


(Please turn to page 29) 


year ended Oct. 


Six Leading Farm Implement Makers Compared 


—Years—— —Interim— *Dividends Recent 

1941 1942 1942 1943 1942 1943 Price Yield 
Allis-Chalmers .. $3.23 $3.34 $1.75 a$3.48 $1.00 $1.25 3 3.3% 
+b3.31 Fb2.33 71.75 71.75 38 2.7 
Deere & Co...... b4.03 b3.51 1.35 2.00 40 5.0 
Inter. Harvester b5.87 b4.95 Sas 2.50 2.50 72 2.8 
Minn.-Moline ...  b2.05 b1.34 b1.42 none none 7 0 
Oliver Farm Eq.. 4.93 4.87 aes 2.00. 250 47 5.4 


*Calendar years. +Figures adjusted to 4-for-1 stock split-up. a—9 months to Sept. 30. b—Fiscal 
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“BIG BOARD” GAINS 


THREE IMPORTANT ISSUES: 


Eagle-Picher Lead, Idaho Power and Royal 
Typewriter worthy additions to the list 
of New York Stock Exchange securities 


es the ranks of outstanding Amer- 
ican corporations represented on 
the New York Stock Exchange there 
recently have been added three which 
are among the leaders in their re- 
spective fields. Two already have 
made their appearance on the tape, 
Eagle-Picher Lead Company and 
Royal Typewriter Company ; and: the 
other—Idaho Power Company—will 
shortly do so. 


Eagle-Picher Lead, an Ohio cor- 
poration that consolidated a venerable 
. business which has just celebrated its 
centennial and another entering its 
sixty-fourth year, is the country’s sec- 
ond largest producer of zinc, a con- 
siderable lead miner, and an impor- 
tant fabricator. 

Finished products include wide 
ranges of (1) painters’ materials, 
(2) plumbers’ metal goods, (3) can- 
ners’ materials, (4) oil industry prod- 
ucts, (5) insulating materials, (6) 
lead oxides and (7) such miscellane- 
ous products as pig lead, antimonial 
lead and slab zinc. Mines are in the 
Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma district ; 
manufacturing plants in Illinois (4), 
Oklahoma (3), Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Ohio and New Jersey ; and 
fourteen branch sales offices. 

This company’s capitalization con- 
sists of $4 million debenture 3%4s of 
1957 (sold to Metropolitan, Pruden- 
tial and Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
panies last April to finance prepay- 
ment of bank loans and increase 
working capital) ; $548,900 of 6 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock and 
889,076 shares of common. stock. 
After liberal depreciation and deple- 
tion (mining lands and leases, mills, 
plants, equipment, etc., are carried at 
$8.6 million net after 74 per cent ac- 
cumulated reserves), operations gen- 
erally have proven profitable except- 
ing in acute depression years, and 
varying dividends have been paid in 
1922-27, 1929-30, and 1936 to date. 


Earnings for 1942 and 1941 as 
shown in the tabulation were after 
$3.05 vs. $1.83 depreciation and de- 
pletion, 63 vs. 32 cents abandonments, 
etc., $2.14 vs. $1.57 taxes on income 
and 56 cents each year inventory re- 
serve. Last reported productions of 
zinc and lead were 110,811 and 18,- 
405 tons, respectively, in 1940; and 
of gold and silver 6,055 and 550,859 
ounces, respectively, in 1938. 


Idaho -Power Company, whose 
entire common stock formerly was 
owned by Electric Power & Light 
Corporation, attained its indepen- 
dence when the parent disposed of all 
450,000 shares through public sale 
last September. These shares had 
been exchanged for 150,000 old com- 
mon stock on a 3-for-1 basis. They 
are preceded in company’s capital 
structure by $18 million first mort- 
gage 3%s (sold to a group of in- 
surance companies last November to 
provide for redemption of 334s). 
Operations were profitable through- 
out the depression ; and at least since 
1932 (earlier data not released) divi- 
dends were paid at varying rates. 

This utility system supplies hydo- 
generated electricity to some seventy- 
five communities in southern and cen- 
tral Idaho, eastern Oregon and north- 
ern Nevada, with about 243,000 pop- 
ulation. The area is primarily agri- 
cultural, with residential and farm 
customers contributing about 45 per 
cent of revenues. Generating capacity 
is estimated above 100,000 kilowatts. 


Royal Typewriter Company lays 

claim to being the largest manufac- 
turer of typewriters in the world, 
producing also ribbons, carbons, car- 
bon paper and other business ma- 
chine supplies under the Roytype 
trade name. Its domestic plant is. at 
Hartford and its only foreign plant is 
in Montreal. Complete conversion to 
war production was very costly to 
earnings in the fiscal year ended last 
July, almost eliminating a normally 
substantial common stock earning 
power, but dividends were paid at the 
equivalent of $1 per share on the 
present stock, as warranted by an 
extraordinarily strong treasury posi- 
tion. 
' No interim earnings have as yet 
been released for the new fiscal year. 
but President Faustmann stated late 
in October that the trend of profits 
indicated company isad recovered, at 
least partially, its former earning 
power. Postwar reconversion to nor- 
mal production, he added, could be 
completed by the company within 
ninety days. 

This company is free of funded 
debt and has but $3.8 million non- 
redeemable 7 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock ahead of its 1.1 million 
equity shares—the latter a result of 
a 300 per cent stock dividend paid 
last month. Although subject to cycli- 
cal influences, operations were actu- 
ally unprofitable in only one depres- 
sion year (1932), and common divi- 
dends were paid at varying rates 
from 1925 to 1931, inclusive, and 
again from 1937 to date. 

These three new listings are suit- 
able for holding “en bloc” or individ- 
ually, on past records, present posi- 
tions and on their prospects for the 
future. 


Good Yields from Three New Listings 


f—Total payments in 1943. g—On 


payments before stock dividend. 


Earnings Re- 
Years Interim——— An, cent Yield 
. 1941 1942 1942 1943 Div. Price % 
Eagle-Picher Lead...... a$1.56 b$1.37 c$1.01 c$1.29 £90.60 11 5.5 
Idaho Power ........... gl1.97 92.04 ghl.38 gh2.37 k1.60 26 62 
Royal Typewriter ...... rs2.06 rs0.06 svl1.00 s21 48 


a—November year. b—1l1 months through November—fiscal year changed. c—May half. 
present common. 

based on first quarterly payment on present stock. 
s—Adjusted for 300 per ceat stock dividend. 


h—September twelvemonth. k—Regular, 
t—Fiscal years ended following July. 
t—Not available—see text. v—Based upon 1943 
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WHO OWNS 
THE ASSETS 
STANDARD E.? 


Company’s proposal, if approved by SEC, 
would change public utility recapi- 
talization policies and set a precedent 


hen Sections 77 and 77B of 

the Federal Bankruptcy Act 
were passed over ten years ago, it 
was believed that a new basis for ef- 
fecting corporate reorganizations had 
been established, offering more hope 
for recognition of stockholders than, 
under the old equity receivership 
procedure. In the administration of 
the law, the “composition theory” 
was forgotten; stockholders have 
been more rigidly excluded from par- 
ticipation in reorganizations than in 
the average receivership case. The 
courts have ruled emphatically that 
bondholders and other creditors must 
be given full recognition of their 
prior claims before any junior securi- 
ties are entitle dto consideration. 

A different situation arises in the 
recapitalization or dissolution of a 
solvent company. Questions as to 
priorities have widespread practical 
importance, especially in view of the 
large number of capital readjust- 
ments and dissolutions under Section 
11 of the Public Utility Act. 


LIBERAL ATTITUDE 


In the dissolution of holding com- 
panies, the SEC has adopted a sur- 
prisingly liberal viewpoint toward 
common stockholders in cases where 
the junior stock has no present value. 
In the United Light & Power case, 
the common stockholders were given 
5.48 per cent of the assets, although 
the claims of the preferred were not 
fully covered. (The bonds were paid 


“off at par.) A preferred stockholder 


has challenged this decision, charging 
that the allotment to the old common 
stock amounted to an “absolute gift” 
of about $4 million. 

In a brief filed with the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, the SEC defends 
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its position as follows: “It must not 
be forgotten that a preferred stock is 
not a debt. It has no maturity. Fail- 
ure to pay dividends does not con- 
stitute a default allowing any form of 
legal action to wipe out the common. 
In a case like the present one, where 
there is no existing or threatened 
debt default allowing creditors to 
have recourse to a forum like a bank- 
ruptcy court, there is nothing in the 
contractual rights of the parties to 
enable the preferred stock to change 
its inchoate liquidation preference to 
a matured present claim.” 

There are, of course, arguments 
on the other side; the case is likely 
to go to the Supreme Court. In the 
meantime, fundamental questions 
have arisen concerning bondholders’ 
rights in dissolution proceedings. 
Standard Gas & Electric will even- 
tually dispose of all its holdings ex- 
cept the Philadelphia Company. It 
has advanced a plan providing for 
payment in cash of 50 per cent of 
the face value of the company’s de- 
bentures and notes, the remaining 
claims to be satisfied by distribution 
of common shares of three utility 
companies (including a reorganized 
Standard G. & E.). Under recent 
modifications, the $7 preferred stock 
would receive 51.32 per cent of a 
new Class B Standard G. & E. com- 
mon, the $6 preferred stock 12.02 
per cent, and the $4 preferred stock 
3.33 per cent. ee 

Counsel for the indenture trustee 
for Standard Gas debentures has en- 
tered strong objections to this plan, 
charging that the distribution would 


be worth only about $750 per $1,000 
of debt. An alternative plan is of- 
fered, providing for immediate liqui- 
dation of the Standard G. & E. 
holdings in Mountain States Power, 
California Oregon Power and Pacific 
Gas & Electric. Assuming that this 
would not cover the creditors’ claims 
in full, provision is made for an is- 
sue of five-year collateral trust notes 
of Standard G. & E., which would 
be liquidated out of earnings. 


VALID CONTENTION 


Although the company is not in 
bankruptcy, it appears that the de- 
benture and noteholders have good 
grounds for insistence upon the re- 
tention of their prior position as 
creditors. Despite the distinction be- 
tween dissolutions and bankruptcies, 
the SEC’s argument in the United 
Light & Power case could be cited in 
support of their claims. 

It is frequently difficult to settle 
the conflicting claims of two or more 
classes of stockholders with justice 
to all. In a dissolution or recapital- 
ization, it may be unfair to the com- 
mon stockholders to adhere to the 
rule of absolute priorities. The SEC 
has taken the position that some 
recognition should be given to a 
common stock which is “under water,” 
if it is possible to project a future 
earning power, under favorable con- 
ditions, some of which would be ap- 
plicable to such stock. 

On the other hand, there is serious 
question as to the wisdom of forcing 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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Ratings are from the FINANCIAL Wor_p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


in the magazine. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 239, 1943 


Allied Stores C+ 
New dividend is widely. covered, 
yet at a price of 15 affords a liberal 


income return. (Reg. qu. div. will be 


raised in Jan. from 15 to 25 cents; $1 
per annum would yield 6.7%). A 
further sharp boost in sales, to $188 
million in the July twelvemonth from 
$159.6 million a year before, lifted re- 
ported net to $3.17 from $2.50 per 
share on the common stock, in the 
face of a jump in Federal taxes to 
$6.15 from $3.29 per share. Presi- 
dent Puckett claims for Allied the 
largest sales and best net profit mar- 
gins (about 3% per cent) in the de- 
partment store trade, following a 
number of years of expansion, both 
internally and through acquisitions. 


Bulova Watch C+ 
Stock qualifies as a peace bene- 
ficiary; recent price, 32. (Reg. $2 an. 
div. yields 6.2%.) September-half 
earnings just matched revised net of 
a year before, at $3.17 per share, sub- 
ject to renegotiation, but the closing 
March half should better the 1942-43 
period’s 79 cents, with final net again 
about doubling dividends. Company 
has been able to bring in sizéable 
shipments of watches and movements 
from its Swiss subsidiary, but is pri- 
marily on war work at present. In 
the six years 1937-42, inclusive, net 
averaged $6.63 per share. 


Canada Dry B 

From a longer term standpoint, 
price of 25 does not fully reflect fun- 
damental improvement in company’s 
affairs. (Qu. divs. raised from 15 to 
25 cents in Dec.; $1 an. rate would 
yield 4%.) September fiscal year vol- 
ume broke all records at $30.3 million 
vs. $23.7 million a year before, as did 
earnings before taxes at $7.11 vs. 
$4.95 per share. After more than 
doubled taxes, however, reported net 
receded to $2.38 from $2.61 per share. 
Working capital rose to $6.7 million 
from $5.9 million and closing cash 


10 


and governments totalled $4.5 million 
to exceed all current liabilities. Not 
itself a whiskey producer, company 
scored much of the 1942-43 volume 
gain in distributing imported liquors 
and domestic wines. 


Consolidated-Vultee 

Postwar uncertainties are largely 
discounted around 11. (Paid 50 cents 
each in May, Aug. and Nov.; $1.50 
total yields 13.7%.) Company has 
completed renegotiation of 1942 con- 
tracts and while results are unan- 
nounced, a substantial portion of re- 
ported net ($8.42 vs. $6.22 in the 
preceding eleven months) is under- 
stood to have remained thereafter. 
No interim reports are issued, but on 
a materially increased output in the 
fiscal year ended November, 1943, im- 
provement is logically to be expected, 
particularly since marked progress 
has been made in reducing costs. 


Firestone Tire B 

War-peace prospects warrant re- 
tention, at around 40. (Qu. divs. of 
37% cents plus 50-cent Dec. year-end 
yields 4.1%.) War earnings have 
been by far the best since predepres- 
sion years, reaching in the first fiscal 
(April) half $2.60 vs. $1.96 per share 
a year before. Normal business is 
broadly diversified, supplying dealers 
some 3,000 items, and special war 
production is heavy. Shareholders 
have authorized $60 million new 414 


EXCUSE DELAY 


hen your copy of 

FINANCIAL Wor Lp is 
late in reaching you, kindly 
bear in mind that many 
train schedules are upset by 
war conditions. Naturally, 
war materials and _ troops 
have the first call on trans- 
portation facilities. 


per cent preferred, largely to redeem 
the 6 per cent issue, thus saving 
about 40 cents per common share per 
annum. They also approved raising 
the latter’s par from $10 to $25, to 
capitalize about $30 million of $64 
million surplus. (Also FW, July 21.) 


General Shoe oa 

Shares may be held on prospects 
of continued long term growth ; recent 
price 15. (Ind. $1 an. div. yields 
6.7%.) With only two depression 
‘interruptions, net sales climbed from 
$4.1 million in predepression 1929 to 
$33.7 million in 1942 and $40.9 mil- 
lion in the fiscal year ended October 
1943. Earnings showed a similar 
trend, modified by rising taxes, to 
$1.57 per share in 1942 and $1.90 in 
1943. During the fiscal year, company 
opened two new shoe factories in 
Mexico, acquired a producer of pol- 
ishes and dressings, and established a 
branch to manufacture bags and small 
leather articles. Of 12.1 million pairs 
of shoes produced last year, about 18 
per cent were for the military, and 
1941-42 profits were conceded, in 
completed renegotiations, not to have 
been excessive. 


Hercules Motor C+ 

Now around 27 (vs. 1942 low of 
10%), shares appear well adjusted to 
wartime and indicated postwar earn- 
ing power. (Reg. $1 an. div. yields 
3.7%.) The first nine months re- 
turned (subject to renegotiation) 
$2.92 vs. $2.32 per share a year be- 
fore, after taxes of $20.21 vs. $17.62 
per share, but this was also after a 
reduced reserve for war emergencies 
and contingencies of 81 cents vs. 
$2.09 per share. The September quar- 
ter netted only $1.01 vs. $1.41 per 
share, although the closing December 
period should return better than last 
year’s 10 cents per share. Company 
earned money in every depression 
year excepting 1932, but showed wide 
cyclical variation. 
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McCrory Stores | B 

Normal stability and wartime show- 
ing warrant higher quotations; recent 
price 16. (Reg. $1 an. div. yields 
6.2%.) June twelve-month net about 
matched that of a year before at $2.22 
vs. $2.21 per share, notwithstanding 
that Federal income taxes and EPT 
climbed to $4.75 from $2.61 per 
share. Concentration of some 200 
McCrory variety stores in currently 
prosperous industrial centers (about 
half in Pennsylvania and ‘adjacent 
states) and merchandising flexibility 
are standing the company in good 
stead. November sales gain over a 
year before was 8.2 per cent, and the 
eleven months’ period produced a 10.4 
per cent increase. (Also FW, Sept. 
22.) 


New York Air Brake B 
Now around 36, stock should fully 
participate in any market improve- 
ment of the currently favored rail 
equipments. (Ind. $2 an. div. yields 
5.6%.) Reconverting early, company 
is expected to lift production of high- 
pressure AB railroad air brakes from 
a present 3,000 to 4,000 per month 
by mid-1944, approximating capacity. 
Meanwhile, although last year’s over- 
all shipments are estimated about a 
fifth greater than 1942’s, lower earn- 
ings are indicated by a nine-month 
net of $2.68 vs. $3.53 per share (some 
of which may have been made up in 
the closing December quarter), as a 
result of reduced margins on war 
business. Ordnance backlogs are low- 
er, regular backlogs materially higher 
than a year ago. . 


Pere Marquette, pr. pfd. C+ 


Price around 52 only partially 


discounts marked statistical gains 
from war earnings. (No div. since 
1937; arrears $31.25 next month.) 
Debt reduction’s permanent benefit to 
holders of the 112,000 prior preferred 
shares is illustrated by interest sav- 
ings of $1.18 per share between the 
first ten months of 1942 and of 1943. 
Reported net rose from $24 to $30.60 
between these periods, and net has 
now substantially exceeded $100 per 
share since 1939. Merger develop- 


* ments may be slow, but the parent 


C. & O. would have to recognize 
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Do Stock Prices Follow 
the Calendar? 


A New Portfolio Study 


therein this issue’s much improved 
position. Debt reduction was acceler- 
ated in 1943. (Also FW, Apr. 14.) 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass _ A 

Traded on the N. Y. Curb around 
94, this “blue chip” should prove an 
outstanding peace beneficiary. (Paid 
75 cents each in Apr., July and Oct.; 
$1.75 year-end in Dec.; $4 total 
yields 4.3%.) All branches of this 
business should thrive in peace— 
plate, window, safety and structural 
glass, paints, chemicals (notably al- 
kalis), cement, vegetable oils and 
plastics. Elimination of principal auto- 
mobile markets, plus conversion 
costs, cut earnings from $6.82 per 
share in 1941 to $5.09 in 1942, which 
should not be materially affected by 
renegotiation. 


Thompson Products B 

At 34, stock modestly appraises 
war earnings gains, much of which 
should be held in peace. (Paid 25 
cents each in Mar., June & Sept., 75 
cents in Dec.; $1.50 total yields 
4.4%.) Extent of company’s war 
business is indicated by $50 million 
backlog, but plants continue to serve 
automotive parts replacement mar- 
kets (sales to which will break rec- 


ords for 1943). Thompson should ex- 


perience no major reconversion diffi- 
culties and should find heavy normal 
orders awaiting lifting of restrictions. 
Company recently sold $4.5 million 
new 5 per cent preferred, redeefned 
$2.6 million old and added the balance 
to treasury resources for postwar 
needs. Renegotiation adjustment for 
1942 was absorbed by taxes and con- 
tingencies. Nine-month net in 1943 
was $6.43 vs. $6.29 (adjusted) a year 
before. (Also FW, June 23.) 


United Stockyards C 
Shares have had a disappointing 


_ market record; now below 3. (Single 


15-cent Dec. div. yields 5.4%.) Com- 
pany is reputed to handle one of every 
four animals slaughtered under Fed- 
eral inspection. Revenues are fairly 
stable, but bond and preferred stock 
leverage translates variations into 
wide changes in common earnings, 
the best. of which have not been im- 
pressive in recent years. The October 
1943 fiscal year’s consolidated net was 
63 vs. 40 cents per share in 1942. 
Treasury position is good, but most 
of $7.1 million parent and subsidiary 
debt matures by 1951, and all of it 
matures by 1955. 


Westinghouse Electric B+ 
In the vicinity of 93 (sold above 
167 in prewar 1937), stock should be 
held on above-average war-peace 
prospects. (Ind. $4 an. div. yields 
4.3%.) In the September twelve- 
month, bookings topped the billion- 
dollar mark and billings (after rene- 
gotiation provision) were half-again 
those of a year before, at $657 vs. 
$434 million. In the nine months 
through September, of an available 
$22.85 vs. $14.30 per share, Federal 
taxes swallowed $16.78 vs. $9.81 and 
contingencies equaled $1.55 vs. 94 
cents, leaving reported net at $4.52 
vs. $3.55 per share (1942 figures as 
revised by company). Westinghouse 
Electric appears to have rich postwar 
potentialities. (Also FW 19.) 


Yale & Towne B 

Around 29, shares are about in line 
with indicated average earning power. 
(Reg. 60-cents an. div. and 40-cent 
Dec. spec. yield 3.4%.) Earnings for 
the first nine months stood at $2.06 
vs. $1.74 per share a year before, and 
final net should come somewhere near 
tripling regular and special dividend 
payments. Allowance is being made 
currently for estimated possible re- 
fund in renegotiation of war contracts. 
In the past, operations have shown 
cyclical sensitivity. Postwar prospects 
are for an active participation in de- 
ferred civilian construction by its 
principal locks and hardware division. 
(Also FW, Apr. 21.) 
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WHAT There is much 
APPEALS bordering on the 
TO WORKERS nonsensical in talk 


that is going 
around that the stock market, through 
its activity and rising prices, is tempt- 
ing workers into cheap stocks. 

Were we to analyze the forces be- 
hind the present market we would 
find that the buying power has not 
by any means been engendered by 
the activity in the so-called “cheap 
stocks,” but by a widespread feeling 
that in relation to normal conditions 
prices for many securities are much 
out of line. Intelligent workers have 
been acting on this basis. 

Like the rest of us, men who make 
their living by the sweat of their 
brow, have an inborn desire to save 
part of their earnings when times are 
prosperous. Tangible assets, such as 
equities in American industrial enter- 
prises, have a strong appeal to the 
worker who wants to put away some- 
thing for the rainy day. 

If we searched deep enough we 
would probably be surprised to find 
how many of the workers are taking 
a financial interest in those businesses 
for which they work and about which 
they may be even more familiar than 
the outside investor.. Here too is a 
development that may mark the be- 
ginning of an era of cooperative own- 
ership built on mutual interest, which 
is more enduring than any Marxian 
theory can originate. 

A certain amount of blind gam- 
bling is unavoidable, but it is but a 
fringe so far as it concerns the stock 
market. But no matter how much 
you may warn against such practices, 
gamblers will not be cured any more 
than you can save a fool from being 
parted from his money. With so 
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much reliable financial information 
available, intelligent workers can 
avoid unusual risks in selecting in- 
vestments and laying a foundation 
of independence for the years when 
they will be older and less able to 
work, 


1944 Without reservation or qual- 
THE ification, General “Ike” 
DATE Eisenhower has placed the 

end of the war against Ger- 
many as some time in 1944. This is 
reassuring news to all of us. Our bril- 
liant commander of the North Afri- 
can and Italian campaigns is a taci- 
turn man unaccustomed to making 
idle statements. He is a planner who 
works out every step in his military 
strategy before going into action, and 
pushes them to a successful end, as 
shown by the decided progress the 
Allied armies have made all the way 
from Casablanca almost to the gates 
of Rome. 


From what the General has said 
we can deduce what the President 
meant in his Christmas radio address 
to the nation—that we are now set to 
deliver the decisive blows from all 
points, and bring the paperhanger 
crumbling to his knees. 


These heavy blows to be dealt soon, 
while they come under the general 
term of “invasion,” will be struck 
from numerous salients and will so 
confuse the Nazis and disperse the 
strength of the German high com- 
mand that it may not have the power 
to resist. 


General Eisenhower knows what 


- these plans : re, and hence when he 


declares the war in Europe will end 
this year he kiows whereof he speaks. 
He is net given to idle gossip, there- 


fore, as The New York Times has 
editorially commented, his prediction 
concerning the duration of the Euro- 
pean war carries more weight than 
any that has yet been made. 


DEMAND The Government to 
OUTRIGHT encourage the devel- 
REPEAL opment of agriculture, 
seventy five years ago 
granted a number of the railroads 
alternate sections of lands if they 
would build their lines through these 
uncultivated lands. There was one 
proviso attached to these land grants, 
however, and that was that the rail- 
roads would handle government ma- 
terial and supplies at reduced rates. 
At the time it looked as a very 
good deal for both the railroads and 
the Government. The railroads prof- 
ited from the enhanced value of their 
land which was sold to settlers at 
reasonable prices, although this en- 
hancement was entirely due to the 
transportation facilities provided and 
through which new empires were 
opened. But the Government also was 
enriched by millions of dollars through 
the increased values of the alternate 
sections of land it reserved for itself. 
This provision for cheaper rates 
never has been changed, though con- 
ditions have altered considerably so 
that now when the Government is the 
largest customer of the railroads this 
concession is putting them at a 
decided disadvantage in competition 
with other forms of transportation. 
Hence there is a movement on foot 
for the outright repeal of these land 
grant rates reductions, a move which 
has the endorsement of Joseph B. 
Eastman, Director of Defense Trans- 
portation, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and other outstanding 
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public bodies. In the spirit of justice 
and equity, Congress should speedily 
abrogate this inequity. 


SHEDDING With the flexibility 
THE of mind which is al- 
NEW DEAL second nature, 


the President has de- 
cided that the changed conditions pro- 
duced by the war have now outmoded 
the term “New Deal,” and this should 
be replaced by another: “Win the 
War.” Upon closer analysis, people 
of intelligence can detect in this pro- 
posal a political purpose. 

The President is too clever a 
politician not to realize that the New 
Deal has shown up as a bad deal for 
the people, for which reason it is 
most desirable to shed the phrase be- 
fore the next presidential election. 


But will the voters be deluded? 

Abraham Lincoln said you can 
fool some of the people all of the 
time, and you can fool all of the 
people some of the time, but you can- 
not fool all of the people all of the 
time. We shall see how this works 
out in the present instance. 

The roots of discontent with the 
New Deal have become too deep- 
seated to be eliminated so easily. 


DESPITE While the publishing 
THE PAPER industry is beset with 
SHORTAGE the problems of cur- 


tailing production be- 

cause of the decreasing supply of 

paper, it hears of the plans of the 

London Daily Mail to establish an 
American edition. 

No publisher would normally com- 


plain about the Mail’s ambitious pro- 
ject for it reveals laudable enter- 
prise in extending its scope of ac- 
tivities. But it does seem a bit in- 
congruous now when our own publi- 
cations are asked to cut their paper 
consumption to the bone. 

Yet it has been our experience in 


the Government’s handling of the 


country’s manpower problem that 
loopholes have invariably been left 
through which our conservation ef- 
forts so often have been counteracted. 

This criticism is not leveled against 
the Daily Mail alone, but also ap- 
plies to our multiple bureaus who 
continue to ignore the need to con- 
serve paper, wasting it upon a lot 
of superfluous bulletins, reports and 
records and plain propaganda for 


personal glory. 


NEARBY LIMIT INDICATED 
FOR BIGGEST BOND BUYERS 


Large purchases of Governments by Federal Re- 
serve System are no cause for concern. Buy- 
ing capacity is several times present holdings 


ince Pearl Harbor the Federal 

Reserve Banks have added $9.3 
billion to their holdings of U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities, reaching a total 
of $11.5 billion on December 22 last. 
Toward the end of 1943 there oc- 
cured a sharp increase in volume of 
such purchases, and during the four 
weeks preceding December 22 no less 
than $1.2 billion Government obliga- 
tions were acquired by the twelve 
regional institutions. 

These open market operations 
(which are directed by the Federal 
Reserve Board) have as their chief 
objective the maintenance of the price 
structure and yield of Government 
securities. They also are intended to 
provide member banks with adequate 
reserves for the purchase of Govern- 
ment bonds for their own account, 
if so required by the necessities of the 
war financing program. 

In their annual report for 1942 
the Federal Reserve heads estimated 
that commercial banks would have to 
absorb about 50 per cent of the in- 
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crease in the public debt. This as- 
sumption was based upon previous 
purchases of Government bonds by 
commercial banks especially during 
the second half of 1942. On this 
premise the Federal Reserve Board 
calculated that the System’s holdings 
of Government securities at the end 
of 1943 should exceed $15 billion. 


CHANGED PROCEDURE 


Actually however, the Federal Re- 
serve Banks did not have to buy that 
much because of the Treasury’s suc- 
cess in placing new war loans without 
direct sales to commercial banks. This 
change in procedure must be marked 
up as a definite victory of the Gov- 
ernment in its fight against inflation, 
inasmuch as sales of bonds. to com- 
mercial banks are outright inflation- 
ary. 

While thus the commercial banks 
did not have to sell Government 


- securities in order to obtain excess 


reserves with which to participate in 
new loans, they nevertheless were 


driven to the regional Banks for 
funds because of the increasing de- 
mand for currency. There exists a 
direct relationship between notes in 
circulation, excess reserves and Gov- 
ernment bond holdings by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. Demand for cur- 
rency reduces excess reserves of mem- 
ber banks on a dollar for dollar basis, 
and if such reserves are exhausted, 
the banks must either borrow from 
the Federal Reserve Banks or sell 
them their holdings of Government 
securities. 

Money in circulation has increased 
from $10.7 billion in the first week 
of December, 1941, to $15.4 billion 
at the end of 1942, and to $20.4 
billion on December 22 last. This is 
an over-all gain of $9.7 billion since 
the United States entered the war, 
or only slightly more than the $9.3 
billion increase in the System’s hold- 
ings of Government securities over 
the same period. 

Excess: reserves, i.e. deposits of 
member banks with the Federal Re- 
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serve Banks above their legal require- 
ments and practically the sole source 
for purchases of Government bonds 
for own account, have declined from 
$3.8 billion to $920 million since the 
first December week of 1941 despite 
the fact that reserve requirements 
have been lowered in the meantime 
and those for Treasury deposits drop- 
ped completely. This sharp reduction 
reflects the increase of currency in 
circulation and the buying of Govern- 
ment securities by the member banks. 


FURTHER PURCHASES 


The present banking situation 
clearly indicates further purchases of 
Government bonds by the Federal 
Reserve Banks. More and more mem- 
ber banks have adopted the policy of 
keeping their funds fully invested. 
Hence with any new demand for 


currency—and there are no signs that: 


the upward trend in currency circula- 
tion is approaching a halt — they will 
have to sell Government bonds to the 
Reserve Banks. Furthermore, any in- 
crease in demand for loans by in- 
dustrial and private customers will 
involve a transfer from Government 
bond investments into loans, neces- 
sitating liquidation of Government 
securities. 

How much further can the Fed- 
_ eral Reserve Banks go in adding to 


their holdings of Government bonds? 


Our monetary gold reserves amount 
now to $22 billion. On December 22 
the Federal Reserve Banks held title 
to $19.6 billion of this amount in the 
form of gold certificates. This amount 
combined with the redemption fund 
and other cash items brought total 
reserves at that date up to $20.1 bil- 
lion. Federal Reserve notes in cir- 
culation were $16.8 billion, requiring 
a minimum reserve of 40 per cent or 
$6.7 billion. This leaves $13.4 billion 
of the reserves to cover the 35 per 
cent requirements for the banks’ de- 
posits. The latter on December 22 
amounted to $15.5 billion calling for 
a reserve of $5.4 billion. Thus $8 
billion remained as unused reserves. 

Assuming that any further increase 
in money in circulation would be 
taken care of by other than Federal 
Reserve notes, these $8 billion could 
support additional deposits of $22.8 
billion ($1.00 reserve for $2.85 in 
deposits). However, the $1.8 billion 
gold in the Stabilization Fund and 
the Treasury’s free gold could also 
be used for monetary purposes, aug- 
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menting the reserves to roughly 
$10.3 billion, which could form the 
basis for $29.4 billion’in deposits and 
make possible purchases of Govern- 
ment securities for that amount. This 
leaves a rather wide margin—and 
that is not all. 

Under existing laws the Federal 
Reserve Banks have many more 
means of adding to their reserves, an 
example being the monetization of 
silver. This could be done at a price 
of $1.29 per ounce, approximately 
double the price the Treasury has 
been paying for this metal in recent 
years. Permission to issue $3 billion 
in greenbacks is still on the statute 
books (the Thomas Amendment) 
and legal reserve requirements can 
be further reduced without changes 
in the law. All these factors can be 


marshalled so as further -to increase 
the ability of the Federal Reserve 
Banks to buy Government bonds. 

In view of this wide margin en- 
joyed by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem under prevailing conditions there 
is no reason for any concern regard- 
ing the Reserve Banks’ ability to con- 
tinue lending effective support to the 
market for Government bonds. And 
as long as this policy is followed, 
which means as long as the Govern- 
ment is in need of new money to 
finance the war and the reconversion 
program, there will be but little 
change in the existing price structure | 
and yields for Government obliga- 
tions—and consequently also only 
little changes in the market for other 
high grade issues, which usually move 
in sympathy with Government bonds. 


FIVE LOW PRICED 
DIVIDEND PAYERS 


Having good degree of diversification, 


indicated yields average around 614 per 


cent, and group’s price average is about 84 


hree of these five stocks are de- . 


finitely selling in the low price 
range, i.e. below $10 a share—and 
the other two issues, at 11, have 
barely emerged from that bracket. 
Reflecting the fact that price alone is 
not always fairly indicative of qual- 
ity, the issue Selling at the lowest fig- 
ure has the longest unbroken divi- 
dend record: 14 years. The others 
have been making payments for va- 
rious numbers of years, ranging from 
three to nine, with the group average 
around eight. 
Earnings in most cases are cover- 


ing indicated dividend rates by wide 
margins, and price-earnings ratios 
are quite moderate. While several of 
the companies represented are cur- 
rently doing a very substantial vol- 
ume of war business, the war’s end 
should ‘bring very significant im- 
provement to the results of all five of 
the enterprises making up this group. 
In addition to affording above- 
average yields, all five of these 
stocks possess longer term apprecia- 
tion possibilities in varying degree, 
and they are suitable for addition to 
existing investment holdings. 


Low Priced Issues for Income 


July 31. 
January 31, 1943. 


Earnings 
Year ——Interim—— Dividends Recent 
1942 1942 1943 Paid 143 Market Yield 
General Printing Ink......... 0.54 b$0.23 b0.36 0.40 6 6.7 
Libby, McNeill & Libby...... c0.93 iis c0.90 0.45 7 6.4 
McLellan Stores ............ h1.43 e151 e1.63 0.60 11 5.5 
£0.57. 320.29 0.50 7 7.1 


a—l12 mos. ended June 30. b—Nine months. c—12 months ended Feb. 28. e—12 mos. ended 
f—12 mos. ended April 30, 1943. g—6 months ended 


December 30. h—12 months ended 
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OUTLOOK 


Year ends with average industrial share prices only about 
six per cent below 1943 highs. Best performers were the 
utility shares, showing a year's gain of fifty per cent 


~ THE LABOR situation again is in the limelight, and 


despite the stock market's decline of over a point 
on Tuesday (the widest drop since last month) the 
action of stock prices must be regarded as quite 
encouraging in view of the serious factors involved. 


ORDINARILY, INVESTORS would view much more 


seriously the Government's series of surrenders to 


the labor union, each capitulation being at the 


expense of the owners of capital. In the present 
instances, however, there are a number of off- 
setting considerations. And in any event it is 
assumed that the 1944 elections will result in con- 
siderable change in the political philosophies held 
in high Washington offices. 


ALTHOUGH THERE is no possibility of the rail- 
roads passing along to their customers the higher 
costs entailed by the wage increases that are being 
granted their workers, these raises will impose no 
hardship on the average road. While net earnings 
more recently have been declining — reflecting 
higher taxes and other operating costs — profits 
nevertheless remain substantial, and, of course, a 
very significant portion of the higher wages will be 
paid at the expense of the tax collector. With the 
railroads as a whole paying out about 60 per cent 
of their earnings in taxes, they will actually have to 
bear only some 40 per cent of the wage increase. 


HIGH WAGES will constitute no problem as long 
as traffic stays at high levels, and this will be for 
the duration of the war and some months thereafter. 
But once traffic drops sharply a number of the roads 
will find it quite difficult to stay out of the red if 
still burdened with war-inflated wage schedules. 


AS FOR THE increases the steel workers undoubted- 
ly will be given, these will add to the inflation 
potential not only by further raising purchasing 


power, but also because of the resultant steel price . 


increases. 


WHEN THE Administration backed down to John 
L. Lewis the prediction was widely made that this 
would of necessity be followed by a new wave of 


wage demands by the remainder of organized labor. 
We are now witnessing the beginning of that wave, 
and before it has passed the inflation factor will 
doubtless have assumed increased importance as 
a stock price influence. 


AS FOR TAXES, this subject will again be on the 
front pages with Congress reconvening in a few 
days. A veto of the bill is reported to be under 
consideration, if it does not conform more closely 
to Administration wishes. But this would not be likely 
to change Congress’ reluctance to vote higher 
levies, and the prospect remains that the tax ques- 
tion will be of only minor market importance in the 
new year. 


OF MORE importance will be developments in- 
cident to the reconversion of a portion of the 
country's industrial plant to the production of 
normal goods. There will be much reliance on 
General Eisenhower's prediction that Germany will 
be defeated in 1944, and this will prompt manage- 
ments to accelerate their transition programs as 
much as permitted by the Government agencies. 
As a result, there will be further growth of the 
opinion that the necessity of a sharp postwar read- 
justment period will be avoided, and this is a factor 
that .should .materially .contribute .to .improved 
market psychology. 


THE YEAR 1943 brought net price gains to all three 
of the important market groups, with the public 
utilities’ 50 per cent rise being by far the best per- 
formance. The net increase in the railroad average 
is about 20 per cent, with the industrial group rising 
13 per cent. Many individual industrial issues did 
a great deal better than the 13 per cent average, 
however, and this is a situation that promises to 
be repeated in 1944. Best performers will be stocks 
that represent companies to whom the war's end 
should bring resumption of above-average earnings 
growth, or shares whose prices have been de- 
pressed to levels much out of line with normal 
earning power. 


Written December 29; Richard J. Anderson. 
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INDUSTRIAL BOND SITUATION: A number 
of readers have noted that industrial bonds have 
not appeared in the "Selected Issues'’ groups on 
page 18 for a considerable time; for this situation 
there are very good reasons: Under present con- 
ditions industrial obligations fall into one of two 
categories—({!) very high grade, and of course high 
priced; and (2) quite speculative, with risks in prac- 
tically all cases too great over the longer term 
in comparison with selling prices and incomes 
afforded. The same observations apply, although in 
somewhat lesser degree, to the public utility bond 
group. The fact that all of the bonds appearing 
on page |8 are railroad issues is no indication of 
partisanship toward the rails as such, but it is in 
that field that the best bond values are to be 
found under present conditions. At various times 
in the past, medium grade industrial bonds have 
_ been carried in the "Selected Issues'’ groups, and 
in each case these industrial obligations were re- 
moved only after they had advanced substantially 
from the prices at which they were originally recom- 
mended, and no longer appear attractive for new 
purchases. Should individual bond price trends 
- bring about more realistic levels for acceptable 
grade industrial obligations in coming months, such 
issues will be added to the page 18 selections. 


THE HIGHER EPT RATE: Nothing has devel- 
oped during the holiday recess to suggest any 
change of heart in Congress on the matter of in- 
creasing the Excess Profits Tax rate to 95 per cent 
{from the 90 per cent rate now prevailing), and 
statisticians and accountants have been sharpening 
their pencils and figuring the indicated effects of 
the new rate on important companies. A signifi- 
cant number of companies in the highest EPT ‘in- 
come brackets will not be affected at all, of course, 
because their total taxes have already reached the 
80 per cent maximum which is being retained in 
the new law). Based on their 1942 annual reports, 
it has been estimated that the increase from 90 
per cent to 95 per cent would mean approximately 
as follows to these companies on a per share of 
common basis: American Tel. & Tel., 20 cents; 
Corn Products, 25 cents; General Foods, 10 cents; 
General Motors, 5 cents; International Harvester, 
20 cents; National Dairy Products, 5 cents; Pullman, 
30 cents; U. S. Rubber, 10 cents; U. S. Steel, 50 
cents; Westinghouse Electric, 60 cents. 
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TRENDS 


PHILANTHROPIC PRODUCTION: The new 
year will bring correction of shortages of a signifi- 
cant number of the smaller types of civilian goods, 
prominent examples being such things as "bobby 
pins" and elastic tape. The companies that will be 
permitted to start turning out these essentially 
peacetime products will of course occupy an ad- 
vantageous position when the war ends, inasmuch 
as they will then have at least a part of their recon- 
version problems behind them. But in face of 
widespread and heavy present demand for the 
goods they are to produce, Washington reports 
indicate that from the standpoint of immediate 
earnings this business will mean little to the com- 
panies concerned. According to informed Capital 
sources, the intention is to have OPA fix price ceil- 
ings on these articles that will net the manufac- 
turers (who will be selected by the Government to 
manufacture specific items) two per cent of costs, 
when those manufacturers’ current earnings are at 
"reasonable" levels. If earnings are exceeding, 
reasonable’ levels, no profit will be allowed! 


EARNINGS UP 10%: Department of Com- 
merce and New York Stock Exchange figures agree 
that corporate earnings in the first nine months of 
1943 were between ten and eleven per cent higher 
than the results for the same period of 1943. As 
among the various industrial groups, however, there 
was wide variation, ranging from a 48 per cent 
gain to a shrinkage of || per cent. Best earnings 
performance was shown by the amusement indus- 
try (which had the 48 per cent increase), while 


~ above-average gains were also shown by the auto- 


mobile manufacturers (23 per cent) oil companies 
(18 per cent) foods and electrical equipment (about 
14 per cent). Finance, mining and textile com- 
panies experienced shrinkages of seven to eight 
per cent, and the building group dropped |! per 
cent. Changes of less than two per cent were 
shown by the office equipment, steels and retail 
merchandisers. 


SUGAR OUTLOOK BETTER: Delegates frem 
both Cuba and Puerto Rico have been in Wash- 
ington for a number of weeks in another attempt 
to negotiate a higher price for molasses than the 


‘5!/5-6 cents a gallon that had been offered by the 


Government for 1944 supplies. Negotiations some 
months ago broke down, with both sides remaining 
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adamant, but a number of straws in the wind sug- 
gest that the Government's Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration has receded from its previous position, 
and that the sugar companies will receive more 
nearly the figures they have been asking for, which 
have been between 10 and 13!/, cents. The war 
has created such heavy demands for molasses that 
its production has recently accounted for a sub- 
stantial portion of the sugar industry's total output, 
on a dollar-and-cents basis. Thus any material in- 
crease in the prices received for their molasses 
output would mean a_ significant addition to 
earnings. 


COPPER STOCKPILE: The Army has reduced 
to six months’ supply the size of the stockpile of 
copper it deems necessary to safeguard the nation 
against adverse developments in the submarine war- 
fare which might interrupt seriously the supply of 
copper from South America. Originally the Army 
had insisted on a two-year stockpile as essential. 
At the present time the national reserve is sufficient 
only for one month's supply at the current rate of 
consumption, and WLB officials calculate that it will 
be the end of 1944 before a six-months' supply 
can be accumulated. In the circumstances, it is un- 
likely that the allocation of copper for civilian use 
will be materially increased during the year. Recent 
cutbacks in the programs for the production of 
small arms and other war items have been offset 
largely by increased demands for copper wire and 
other products. There have been some relaxations 
of restrictions on copper and copper alloys for use 
in the manufacture of civilian supplies but they 
have been of a minor nature and insufficient to 
affect the general production picture. 


HOLIDAY SHOPPING VOLUME: Nation-wide 
figures are not yet available, but indications are 
that the retail merchants wound up the holiday 
shopping season with new high sales volumes. Be- 
cause of general response to exhortations to "shop 
early", it was feared that department store sales 


might make increasingly unfavorable year-to-year 
comparisons as the holiday itself approached. But 
New York and Brooklyn store sales for the week 
ended December 25 were 2! per cent higher than 
for the corresponding 1942 week. Much of the 
gain is traceable to the fact that the week this 
year contained five shopping days before Christ- 
mas, as against only four last year. For the first 
weeks of December, sales aggregates for the New 
York and Brooklyn department stores stood un- 
changed from last year. But this area, a war 
orphan", has been lagging behind the remainder 
of the country. And its ability to hold even with 
last year indicates that figures for the country 
as a whole will make a materially better comparison. 


BRIEFS ON “SELECTED ISSUES” (See page 
18): Sales and net income of Allied Stores for 
the nine months ended October 3! were 18 and 
3.5 per cent respectively above the same period 
of 1942. . . . Crown Can, subsidiary of Crown 
Cork & Seal, acquires new factory in Wisconsin; 
installation of machinery is expected to be ready 
for the June pea pack. . . . Continental Can 
offers to purchase the Bond Manufacturing Com- 
pany, producers of bottle caps and cork products. 
. . . Borden's 1943 earnings are estimated at $2 
per share (vs. $1.91 in 1942). 


OTHER CORPORATE NEWS: Plans for merg- 
ing Pittsburgh Steel and Sharon Steel have been 
abandoned. .. . Dresser has completed negotiations 
of 1942 war business, and the $5.16 per share pre- 


. viously reported will be reduced by only 39 cents 


per share. .*. . Court sets $76 per share as fair cash 
value for the preferred stock of Otis Steel held by 
dissenting stockholders. . . . Brooklyn-Manhattan will 
pay the fourth liquidating dividend of 75 cents per 
share on January 20... . Brooklyn & Queens Transit 
to pay third liquidating dividend January !7.... 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator will increase its 
productive capacity by 50 per cent through pur- 


chase of a plant from Ford Motor. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in "Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS 
These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are purposes for income. 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. FOR INCOME Recent Current gall 
Recent Current Call Allied Stores 5% cum............ 97 5.16% 100 
FOR INCOME Price Yield’ Prit® Cons, Edison (N.Y.) $5 cum....... 103 4.85105 
Chic., Burlington & Quincy Ist & Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 45 5.00 47\/, 
othe, 92 5.43% Reynolds Metals 5!/2% cum....... 87 6.32 107!/, 
Louis. & Nashville ref. aYas, 2003.. 104 4.33 +H Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 91 4.40 Not 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 42s, '70.. 4.67 102! 
Western Maryland Ist 5!/os,'77... 99 5.56 105 FOR PROFIT 
Reasonably — dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 
FOR PROFIT Atch., Top. & S. F.5% non-cum... 85 5.88 Not 
Atlantic Coast Line coll. 4s, ‘52... 90 4.44 105 Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 38 7.89 55 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4'/2s,'78 87 5.17 102 Electric Bond & Share $6 cum..... 90 6.67 110 
Northern Pac. ref. & imp. 6s, 2047. 80 7.50 110 Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 71 4.93 100 
Southern Pacific coll. 4s, '49...... 97 4.12 100 Youngstown Sheet & T. 512% cum. 96 5.73 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle" types of shares. 


Recent ——Dividend—— -——Earnings—— Recent ——Dividend—— -———Earnings—— 

Price 1942 { 1942 1943 Price 1942 1943 1942 1943 
Adams-Millis........... 29 «$1.75 $1.75 $2.02 b$2.01 Macy (R.H.) ......... 27 =$1.67 $2.00 £$1.84 £$2.14 
Amer. Machine & Fdry... 15 0.80 0.80 1.14 60.60 May Department Stores. 53 3.00 3.00 h3.76 b1.68 
Amer. News ........... 34 1.80 1.80 3.62 b2.62 Melville Shoe ......... 32 2.00 2.00 2.29 b!.08 
Borden Company ...... 29 1.40 1.50 1.91 b0.87 Murphy (G6.C.) ....... Be. 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 96 5.00 5.00 ¢... Philip Morris .......... 82 5.00 4.50 62.90 
Chesapeake & Ohio... .. 44 3.50 3.00 4.25 .c3.03 Standard Oil of Calif... 37 1.50 2.00 2.35 
Consolidated Edison .... 22 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.09 Underwood Elliott Fisher. 51 2.50 2.50 3.04 1.89 
Elec. Storage Battery.... 39 2.00 2.00 2.20 bl.ll Union Pacific R.R....... 93 6.00 6.00 26.14 13.37 
First Nat'l Stores....... 34 2.50 2.50 63.01 bi.34 United Biscuit ......... 21 1.00 1.00 2.61 1.73 
Gen'l Amer. Transport.. 41 2.00 2.25 3.27 ¢2.95 22 1.32 1.30 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 26 1.80 1.65 1.92 ¢l.13 27 1.60 1.60 k2.27 k2.20 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville R.R. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c— 
Nine months. f—Fiscal year ended July 31. g—Fiscal year ended March 31. h—Fiscal year ended January 31, 1943. 
k—Fiscal year ended September 30. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as 
to warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


American Brake Shoe... 38 $1.70 $1.80 $3.22 c$2.08 Great Northern Ry. pfd.. 25 $2.00 $2.00 $11.63 c$5.2I 
American Stores ....... 15 0.75 1.00 1.54 b0.58  Homestake Mining ..... 38 3.75... 22.20 60.75 
Anaconda Copper ..... 24 2.50 2.50 {4.20 te2.98 Kennecott Copper ..... 303.00 3.00 $4.51 ¢b2.06 
Atchson, Topeka & S. F.. 54 6.00 6.00 27.79 c13.86 Lima Locomotive ...... 392.00 2.00 7.79... 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 56 6.00 6.00 6.32 4.86 RR... 
Briggs Mfg. ........... 26 2.00 2.00 2.15 cl.92 
Climax Molybdenum ... 35 3.20 3.20 5.31 2.90 20 O78 
Crown Cork & Seal... .. 28 4860.50 0.75 1.84 1.50 34 
Freeport Sulphur ....... 30 2.00 2.00 3.05 2.73 Tide Water Asso. Oil... 14 0.70 085 132 cl.13 
30 1.40 1.65 3.72 2.57 Timken Roller Bearing... 49 2.00 2.00 2.68 2.03 
enera ectric ....... 36 1.40 1.40 1.56 1.09 United Fruit .......... 74 3.75 *2.25 4.08 bl.29 
Glidden Company ..... 18 080 0.90 kI.70 60.62 50 4.00 4.00 5.35 3.60 


*—Now on indicated $2 basis. {—Before depletion. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—9 months. k—Fiscal year 
to October 31, 1942. r—I2 months to September 30. s—!2 months to July 31. 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


Labor front seethes. Renegotiation changes 
uncertain. War production emphasis shifts. © 


RAILROAD SEIZURE may have 
been inescapable under the circum- 
stances, but the circumstances were 
deplorable. Borrowing from one apt 
eutline of the preliminaries, it was a 
case of NWiLB overruling ESB, ESB 
overruling NWLB, FDR overruling 
both and AFL and CIO overruling 
everybody, thus again spotlighting 
conflicting authority in Admunistra- 
tive agencies and catering to favored 
pressure groups—always the cracks 
in the inflation control dam. Here 
we have the spectacle of an unprece- 
dently ‘powerful Government actually 
denying management’s right to set- 
tle a labor controversy, then upon 
failing in its own efforts, taking over 
possession from management. A 
theme for a Gilbert & Sullivan, ex- 
cept for its tragic seriousness ! 


Vastly different from the railroads’ 
seizure in World War I, which 
stemmed from a transportation break- 
down, the present “temporary” step 
ill rewards the industry's miracles of 
war transportation. 


NO-STRIKE PLEDGES appear 
to be, as Al Smith used to say, “out 
the window.” Organized labor at- 
tempts to justify the repudiation on 
the ground that the cost of living 
hasn’t been held down enough, and 
this goes right back to Government 
paternalism for another politically 
potent group, the farm lobby. Out of 
an illogical insistence upon high prices 
for the producer (in agriculture only) 
and low prices for the consumer, has 
arisen the Administration’s only an- 
swer to the cost of living charge— 
‘subsidies tapping the taxpayer for the 
‘difference. 


The “Little Steel Formula’ was 
set aside for John Lewis’ mine work- 
ers, 1s being set aside for the rail 
unions and will be set aside for the 
steel workers. “Overtime,” “vaca- 
tion,’ “portal to portal” and other 
catchword pretenses would be laugh- 
able, too, in less serious times. 
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RENEGOTIATION CHANGES 
proposed by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee will themselves undergo sev- 
eral changes before passage. Busy 
Chairman George plans an early con- 
ference with Army, Navy and Mari- 
time Commission officials handling 
renegotiation of war contracts, in 
preparation for what ought to prove a 
battle on the floor over certain of the 
amendments. The right of court ap- 
peal, as well as the weakly worded 
provisions for “considering” recon- 
version costs and profits after taxes 
in arriving at settlements, appear like- 
ly to be adopted. Flat exemption of 
standard commercial articles and re- 
troactive exemption for supplies not 
going into finished war products, may 
be knocked out. 


Indicative of overwhelming victory 
in the “Battle of the Atlantic,’ war 
risk insurance rates on shipments 
between the U. S. and the United 
Kingdom were halved at the begin- 
ning of 1944, 


1944 WAR OUTPUT will stress 
combat planes, heavy duty trucks, 
landing barges and communication 
equipment. Plane output is scheduled 
at about 75 per cent greater this year 
than last. That farm equipment out- 
put may fall about 10 per cent below 
WFA goals, recently admitted by 
WPB, is attributed to the military 
landing barge program. Among the 
major cutbacks already accomplished 
or in process, according to the War 
Department, are tanks, small arms, 
ammunition, artillery and anti-air- 
craft. The recent WPB survey of 
civilian goods requirements is said 
to have produced surprisingly few 
complaints of shortages, which may 
slow up the drive for reconversion. 


The Council of State Governments 
recently estimated a 17% per cent 
cut in debts of the states since 1940, 


with a billion dollar slash this year 
plus $1¥% billion of surplus funds in- 


vestment in war bonds. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying: General MacArthur is re- 
ported to have refused “emphatically” 
the use of his name in a presidential 
primary... . Higher labor and mate- 
tial costs will be partly carried over 
into peace ; automobiles, for example, 
may be 25 per cent over prewar 
prices. .. . As 1944 progresses, un- 
employment may grow in _ conse- 
quence of cutbacks. . . . Duration 
prospects are that neither corporate 
nor individual income taxes will go 
much higher than in the proposed 
bill. . . . Strikes in 1944 may make 
1943 look like a peaceful year in la- 
bor controversy. . . . Present plans 
are said to call for a postwar military 
force of some 2% million men... . 


Reporters complain OPA Chief 
Bowles holds out choice news for his 
weekly broadcasts. . . . Don’t be sur- 


prised at temporarily reduced ration 
points this month on canned and 
frozen vegetables. 

—By Theodore K. Fish. 


Federally Insured 


INVESTMENT CERTIFICATES 


for 
Trust Companies 
Insurance Companies 
Fiduciaries 
Guardians 
Trustees 
Banks 


CURRENT DIVIDEND 3% 


Safety of principal Federally in- 
sured up to $5,000. Incorporated in 
1893. Assets of more than $25,000,- 
000. Inquiries invited. 


FARM Anp HOME 


SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
NEVADA, MO. 
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Offshoots & Sidelines 


Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing, which has been building hulls 
for the U.S. Navy during the war, 
plans to continue in the boat business 
when peace returns—a line of small 
pleasure speedsters is said to be un- 
der consideration. . . . A new type of 
cylindrical container has been de- 
veloped by Aluminum Company of 
America for use in vacuum packing 
—it is a combination of reinforced 
paperboard with a lining of alumi- 
num foil that will be suitable for 
packaging confections, coffee and 
certain drugs. . . . Reports continue 
to circulate to the effect that Lever 
Brothers will expand broadly in cos- 
metics and toilet goods after the war 
—even now, it is said, a selection of 
new tradenames is being assembled. 


Rubber Rambles 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber will soon 
promote its “Goodyearite” asbestos 
sheet packing product for general use 
—this material is said to have a host 
of applications. ... A method for 
bonding solid sheets of ‘“Koroseal” 
directly to welded steel, wood or con- 
crete tanks has been perfected by B. 
F. Goodrich Company—primary ad- 
vantage of the synthetic over natural 
rubber is its resistance to strong cor- 


By Weston Cmith 


rosives, such as nitric and chromic 
acids, which have a deteriorating ef- 
fect on natural rubber. . . . More 
will be heard of the part that Alumin- 
um Company of America is playing in 
prolonging the life of tires and inner 
tubes—this company produces the 
aluminum ~ hydrate, a “youthifying” 
powder, that increases the resistance 
of rubber to wear and tear. . . . Pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber tennis 
balls has been started by the Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber Company and will be 
available for use this spring—the 
new balls are said to be equal to 
natural rubber balls in bounce, re- 
siliency and weight, and superior in 
wear, life and uniformity. 


Broadcastings 


The Office of War Information 
(OWT) has paid a very high compli- 
ment to the new “Radio Hall of 
Fame” of Philco Radio—henceforth 
all of these broadcasts will be record- 
ed for the armed forces and shipped 
to the battle areas. . . . Gillette Safety 
Razor has signed up as sponsor for 
all of the New York Yankee and 
Giant baseball games that will. be 
played at home during the coming 
season of the two major leagues— 
Hearst-operated radio station WINS 
will carry the broadcasts, and it is 
expected that Waite Hoyt will han- 


W HETHER you present $My Finances$ to your- 
self or make glad the heart of a friend—it is a gift! 


Keep your personal affairs in a more systematic 
manner—complete in every way. 
Finances$ this now! Ask your stationer 
to show yeu $ i 

these forms for 
details of one’s personal affairs, are designed—how 
complete, yet easy to use. 


Keep your Affairs at your finger tips! 


We would be pleased to send you one upon receipt of 
your check. Ask for descriptive literature. 


V411SM—Black Morocco Gr. Im. Leather...... 4.50 List 
V411CM—Redwood Shade Imit. Saddle Leather 65 List 
V411XM—Black One-Piece Imit. Leather....... List 


IT’S A GIFT! | 


Start using $My 


Finances$; see how scientifically 


onds, Stocks, Insurance, and other 


die the play-by-play descriptions. 

The new dramatic series that will 
star the movies’ Walter Pidgeon on 
the air will be sponsored beginning 
January 30 by Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber — Columbia Broadcasting’s 
network will carry the program on 
Sunday evenings each week... . An 
entirely new radio show, starring a 
married couple of film fame, is ex- 
pected to be announced under the 
banner of Socony-Vacuum Oil—the 
featured players are Mr. & Mrs. Or- 
son Wells (the latter is Rita Hay- 
worth of the screen). . . . A female 
variety of radio's “Information 
Please” will soon be introduced on 
the Blue Network—the panel of ex- 
perts will be all women, and ques- 
tions answered will be mostly of in- 
terest to the fair sex. 


~ 


Electronic Effusion 


Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, 
Inc., will soon move its New York 
television broadcasting studios to 
larger quarters—its station W2XWV 
then will have more than three 
times the area of the present quar- 
ters. .. . A new method for quick 
forging steel valve rods for internal 
combustion engines has been pat- 
ented by General Motors—use of 
electronic high-frequency waves has. 
cut the time for the process to tem 
seconds. . . . Rainbow electro-plating: 
on copper, brass and nickel surfaces. 
has been developed at the University 
of Wisconsin—a solution of am-. 
monium molybdate with sodium: 
cyanide does the trick. . . . General! 
Electric finally has gotten around’ to: 
measuring the sound made by a 


‘rattlesnake’s rattle—the “electric ear” 
shows 75 decibels, or the equivalent: 


of the noise of six typewriters... . 


Electronics seems to be controlling: |. 
the poultry business from the cradle- }. 


to the grave: (1) from California, 
comes the report of a chick incubator 
operated with a radio transformer, 
and (2) in Iowa an electronic execu- 
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tioner is utilized to kill chickens auto- 
matically as they pass between two 
grids on a moving belt. 


Publishing Patter 


William Morrow & Company, 
Inc., is the publisher of “You Only 
Hang Once,” the most unique vol- 
ume of mystery fiction yet scheduled 
in the New Year—leading character 
of the new thriller is a public rela- 
tions counsellor, but the most inter- 
esting fact about the novel is the au- 
thor (H. W. Roden, president of 
the baby food subsidiary of Amer- 
ican Home Products). . . . Fortune 
will soon publish a searching study 
of corporation annual reports, their 
history and progress—the article will 
trace the transformation of the 
formal condensed statement into a 
complete and attractive public rela- 
tions vehicle. . . . The old year saw 
the end of the Victory Production 
News, published by Allis-Chalmers 
—in its place the company introduc- 
ing a new reader’s-digest-size maga- 
zine, to be known as the Operations 
& Maintenance Review... . A new 
aid to technical and scientific work- 
ers is expected in the modern catalog 
of technical books being published by 
the Chemical Publishing Company— 
in addition to covering books on 
chemistry, physics, medicine and 
general science, this volume will in- 
clude the latest books on the subjects 
of engineering, mathematics, radio, 
aviation, foods, gardening, metals and 
cosmetics. 


Christenings 


Newest in South American dances 
is the “Samba-Jongo,” which will be 
introduced in the forthcoming car- 
toon feature, “The Three Caballeros,” 
from the Walt Disney Studios—this 
new boogie beat is based on the tune, 
“Baia,” written by the composer of 
“Brazil.” . . . Fluorescent lighting 
manufacturers are now going in for 
distinctive tradenames for their new 
models—Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 
has just brought out the “Parkway,” 


.Jan open type style, and the “Cru- 


sader,” a fixture with sidé panels. 
.. . Newest product from the Galen 
Company is called “V-Blend,” but 
it has nothing to do with Victory— 
it is another vitamin combination 
(A, Bi, Be, D, Niacin, Amide, Py- 


ridoxine and Calcium Pantophe- 
nate). . . . The new soot destroyer 
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for fireplaces and furnaces, featured 
by The Knack Company, has been 
christened “Fire Chief Brick’—this 
is a scientifically blended formula of 
chemicals that reduces black soot to 
a feathery, white ash that passes up 
the flue. . . . Latest in substitutes for 
rubber cement has been named 
“Cling” by Mohawk Chemical Prod- 
ucts, the manufacturer—the feature 
of the cement is that it can be utilized 
for temporary seals and will not 
wrinkle or shrink the paper to which 
it is applied. . . . An improved emul- 
sifying agent to. save on shortenings 
in baking has been introduced by 
Maltzett Corporation under _ the 
tradename of ‘“Short-Wel” — the 
high lecithin content of the product 
is said to insure a proper dispersion 
of fats and oils in the dough, with 
the result that less shortening is re- 
quired for each batch... . A new 
way to prevent holes in the heels and 
toes of stockings or socks is provided 
by the “Save-Wear Sticks” offered 
by The Josselyns—the “protector” 
is applied by simply rubbing the vital 
spots. 


lncidentals 


Self-service and pay-as-you-leave 
retailing has spread to many new 
types of stores as a result of the short- 
age of sales people, and may continue 
after the war—originally a feature of 
a few grocery chains, it is now being 
utilized in variety chains, department 
store bargain basements, apparel 
shops and hardware stores. . . . Car- 
rier Corporation will resume large- 
scale manufacture of air-conditioning 
equipment after the war, but current 
plans call for the addition of allied 
products—among those now being 
mentioned are deep-freeze food lock- 
ers... . Be ready for a drive within 
a drive this month, and both spon- 
sored nationally—the Fourth War 
Loan of the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment is scheduled for the period from 
January 18 to February 15, while the 
March of Dimes of the National 
Foundation for Infaritile Paralysis 
has been set for January 24-30. 


x 


Addresses of companies mentioned 
in the New-Business Brevities depart- 
ment will be promptly supplied on 
receipt of your inquiry—the only. re- 
quirement is a self-addressed envelope 
or postal card—no. telephone calls, 
please. 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which we 
hope will be of interest to our fellow Ameri- 
cans. This is number fourteen of a series. 
ScHENLEY Corp., N. Y. 


“An Old American Custom” 


A friend of mine, the head of a 
prominent advertising agency, has a 
most interesting hobby. For many 
years he has been collecting topical 
advertisements so that he can look back 
at the thinking and the planning of 
periods that have passed. 

The other day I had the good for- 
tune to take a peek at one of his scrap- 
books. What a wealth I discovered! 

Here was a full-page advertisement 
of a local committee of a nationally 
known relief organization, in a New 
York newspaper on September 6, 1923 
. « . just a few months over twenty 
years ago. Here is the first paragraph: 

“TO THE CITIZENS OF 
GREATER NEW YORK” 
“One of the greatest disasters in his- 
tory has fallen swiftly on a large sec- 
tion of the Japanese nation. Earthquake 
and fire have destroyed their homes 
and stores, obliterated their communi- 
cation and transportation, and have 
left the living helpless in a scarred 
and seared land. They are in stark 
need, and unless relief in tremendous 
volume is hurried to them they must 
perish by thousands from hunger, 
thirst and sickness. The task of succor- 
ing them is so tremendous that it be- 
comes the world’s task in which the 

United States, endowed with plenty, 

quickly should do her full share.” 

Needless to remind you that millions 
of dollars were raised and sent to 
Japan to assist in relieving her distress. 

Almost twenty years later, to show 
her gratitude, one of the most dastardly 
acts of depredation was committed by 
Japan at Pearl Harbor while her grin- 
ning ambassadors were meeting with: 
our State Department in Washington. 
For this she will be punished! In other 
words—plain English words—we are- 
going to lick the tar out of her in a 
manner she will never forget! And 
while doing it her skies will be embla- 
zoned by her own fires with the one: 
livid word—REMEMBER! 

The years will go on. Time, the great: 
healer, will do his work; towns and’ 
cities and nations will be rebuilt be- 
cause progress can be retarded, but it: 
cannot be stopped. New generations, . 
we hope, will have new, wholesome: 
philosophies; but hurricanes and earth-- 
quakes and holocausts will come again. . 
And when they come, and where they - 
come, will make no difference. 

America will always answer the ap- 
peal for help, because that’s AN OLD* 
AMERICAN CUSTOM. 

P.S. But, let’s lick Japan first—Now! 


Back the Attack—Buy War Bonds! 


MARK MERIT” 


OF SCHENLEY DIsTILLERS Corp. 
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eneral dullness continued in the 
bond market last week, with 

only a few spots of interest. Some 
speculative rails such as New Haven 
6s of 1940 and Chicago & North 
Western 5s of 1987 advanced to new 
highs for the year. Cuban sugar pro- 
ducers, including Manati 4s of 1957, 
showed a firmer tone. The market for 
Governments and high grade invest- 
ment issues remained practically un- 
changed. In the foreign list there was 
some interest in Brazilian obligations. 


ILLINOIS POWER 


On the belief that, considering the 
size of the issue and the state of the 
market, it could negotiate its sale to 
institutional investors to greater ad- 
vantage than through competitive bid- 
ding, company has petitioned SEC 
for exemption from the requirements 
of its Rule U-50. The new issue 
would amount to $65 million, would 
be secured by first mortgage and col- 
lateral, and would carry a 1973 ma- 
- turity. Report has it that a group of 
insurance companies already has been 
lined up to take the entire issue at an 
interest rate later to be announced. 


FINLAND 6s, 1961 


Postwar prospects for Finnish 
bonds are confusing. So far all Fin- 
nish bonds are completely up to date 
regarding interest and sinking fund 
payments. Finland has the distinction 
of being the only nation that has kept 


“ROCK ISLAND” 


Reorganization Profit 
Potentialities 


Circular on request 
McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


ONE WALL ST. NEW YORK 5 
Telephone HAnover 2-1355 


Teletype NY 1-1310 
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up payments on loans resulting from 
World War I. It has even agreed to 
repay to the United States over a 
period of 20 years the amount of 
$845,000 which became due to our 
government in 1941 and 1942 but was 
postponed by Congressional resolu- 
tion. Frozen Finnish funds in the 
United States are estimated to be 
around $5 million, or less than half 
of the $11.7 million in government 
and municipal bonds still outstand- 
ing. Furthermore, the Export-Import 
Bank has extended loans to Finland 
up to $30 million, the bulk of which 
is assumed to have been used. These 
loans were of course promptly can- 
celed when Finland became an ally of 
Germany against Russia. The ques- 
tion is whether these loans will have 
a prior claim against Finland’s for- 
eign assets over the dollar bonds. 
And when the war comes to an end, 
what will be Finland’s economic and 
political status? Will that country be 
able to live up to its contractual obli- 
gations or be forced to use all avail- 
able funds for the reconstruction of 
its economy? There is no present an- 
swer to these uncertainties, and de- 
spite the demonstrated willingness to 
pay, the bonds today involve a great 
deal of risk. 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRIC ISSUES 


Associated Electric 4%4s and 5s are 
reflecting by their price rise to cur- 
rent levels (around 77-80) the gen- 
eral market optimism for speculative 
public utility holding company bonds. 


For the year ended September 30, 
over-all charges were covered 1.19 
times which compares with a cover- 
age of 1.01 times for the same period 
in 1942. Additionally, the company’s 
policy of retiring debt with the pro- 
ceeds received from property sales 
suggests further moderate price ap- 
preciation. In the wind at the moment 
is the company’s proposal to sell, sub- 
ject to the SEC’s approval, several 
small units. The transactions would 
comprise: (1) Sale of the company’s 
interest in Ohio-Midland Light & 
Power Company; (2) sale of the in- 
terest held in Lake Shore Gas Com- 
pany; and (3) the sale of securities 
and long term indebtedness of Union 
Gas & Electric Company. The cash 
received would be used for further 
debt retirement. Reduced fixed 
charges should continue to be earned, 
although perhaps by narrow margins, 
warranting retention of these specu- 
lative obligations in diversified port- 
folios. 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA 


Around current prices of 36, the 
Central of Georgia consolidated 5s 
of 1945 offer sufficient attraction to 
warrant retention in lists in which 
speculative issues may properly be 
considered. Since the trustee has 
been granted an extension to Febru- 
ary 1, 1944, in which to present a re- 
organization plan, no concrete pro- 
posal appears likely before that date. 
However, a determination of the lien 
position of the preference bonds is 
expected soon and, once this point is 
clarified, progress in bringing the car- 
rier out of the courts is expected to 
be rapid. Considerable work has al- 
ready been done with respect to segre- 
gation of earnings according to mort- 
gage position. Furthermore, there 
seems to be general agreement that 
the “normal” earning power of the 
road necessitates a drastic scaling 
down of fixed charges. 

In the first ten months of 1943, 
operating revenues increased 33 per 
cent over 1942 levels and net income 
rose 25 per cent over year earlier lev- 
els. Cash holdings as of September 30 
amounted to $18 million. It is inter- 
esting to note that this compares with 
an approximate current market value 
of system indebtedness of $19 million. 

The semi-annual coupon due May 
1, 1934 is now being paid at the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York 
City. 
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INFLATION | 


Concluded from page 4 


for 17 of the nations in the tabula- 
tion is 86 per cent as against 98 per 
cent for wholesale prices. 

Despite the fact that anti-inflation 
measures have been instituted in 
practically all countries, the inflation- 
ary movement is on and cannot be 
stopped as long as the war forces the 
belligerent to produce for destruction 
and bid up prices everywhere to ob- 
tain needed materials. There remains 
the problem of paying the tremen- 
dous cost of this war, which must be 
done by taxes. Inflation is a subtle 
form of taxation. It takes away from 
current income and also from capital 
by reducing the purchasing power of 
the currency, which is the effect of 
higher prices. This move is bound to 
continue until the nations have again 
established a healthy equilibrium be- 
tween expenditures and income. 
Larger debts demand higher price 
levels to make the debts bearable and 
payable. Thus inflation cannot but 
go on, and the distance covered by 
the League of Nation’s figures is only 
the beginning. 


TWO YEARS AFTER 


on the second anniver- 
sary of Pearl Harbor, the ac- 
complishments of United States Steel 
Corporation since then, Chairman 
Olds observes that more than 2,000 
production records have been broken 
in producing 60 million tons of steel, 
including former high marks in pro- 
duction of raw materials, manufac- 
ture of pig iron, steel ingots and fin- 
ished products and outstanding ac- 
complishments in the construction of 
Naval craft. 

This company alone shipped more 
than 82 million tons of ore from the 
Lake Superior district in the two 
years. At the opposite end of this 
great business, its Kearny (N. J.) 
shipyard holds all world’s speed rec- 
ords for building destroyers. 

To meet wartime demands, U. S. 
Steel embarked upon an $811 million 
expansion program, providing $330 
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Sixty-Fourth 
CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 


Quarterly Dividend of $0.35 Declared December 1, 1943 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Plants: Chicago Heights, Ill.; Nashville, Tenn.; Mount Pleasant, Tenn. - 


Producers of 
PHOSPHATES ; FORMATES ;: OXALATES 
FOR THE FOLLOWING AND OTHER INDUSTRIES: 


Airplane - Baking - Baking Powder - Beverage - Chemical - Fertilizer 
Flour Milling - Food - Gasoline Refining - Laundering - Lumber 
Paper - Pharmaceutical - Plastic - Soap - Steel - Tanning - Textile 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


$6 and $5 Preferred Stock Dividends 

The regular quarterly dividends of $1.50 per 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock and $1.25 per 
share on the $5 Preferred Stock of the Com- 
pany have been declared for payment Febru- 
ary 1, 1944, to the stockholders of record at the 
‘close of business January 6, 1944. 

L. B. WIEGERS, Treasurer. 


Your Dividend Notice in 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
Calls Attention of Investors to 
the Progress of Your Company 


OLD SECURITIES WANTED 


Royal Typewriter 
Company, Inc. 


A dividend of 134%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending Jan. 31, 1944, has been de- 
clared payable Jan. 15, 1944 on 
the outstanding preferred stock of 
the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on Jan. 3, 1944. 

A dividend of 15c per share has 
been declared payable Jan. 15, 
1944, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1 per share, to holders 
of common stock of record at the 
close of business on Jan. 7, 1944. 


H. A. WAY, Secretary. 


WANTED: Old bonds—unsalable, defaulted se- 

curities of extinct railroads, states, cities, Corpor- 

ations, etc. Send full description for price offered. 
H. T. WEBBER 


415-K WALNUT ST. DANVILLE, ILL. 


million of the funds itself, with the 
Government financing the remainder. 
The new facilities, plus conversion of 
peacetime equipment to war produc- 
tion, enabled the company, among 
other accomplishments, to more than 
double its plate-making capacity and 
to increase armor plate output six- 
fold. 

“It is interesting to note,” Mr. 
Olds said, “that U. S. Steel subsid- 
iaries, in addition to greatly increas- 
ing their own electric furnace capaci- 
ty, have designed and built Heroult 
electric furnaces accounting for 75 
per cent of the nation’s increased ca- 
pacity for alloy and stainless steels.” 


ALCOHOLS 


HEMIEALS 
RESINS 
WOUSTRE 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 
Lincoln Building, 60 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17 


The Board of Directors has declared from earned 
surplus a quarterly dividend of $.25 per share 
and an extra dividend of $.25 per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1943, payable February 1, 
1944, to stockholders of record January 15, 1944. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 

B. H. YOUNG, Secretary 
Dated, December 23, 1943. 


The Board of Directors has declared 2 regular 
quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable on February 1, 
1944, to stockholders of record on January 15, 
1944, The transfer books will not close. 


THOS, A. CLARK 


December 23, 1943 TREASURER 
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MAKE THIS 
COSTLY 


Even though your employer is now withholding your Tax, 
you MUST NOT FAIL to file an Income Tax Return. 
Learn what steps to take right now: 


pew: think that Pay-As-You- 
Go has solved all your Income 
Tax problems! They are more com- 
plicated than ever! You may have to 
file an amended declaration on Dec. 
15. You must file a return on March 
15th. You may have extra taxes to 
pay. There may be legal deduc- 
tions you do not know about. You 
will be required to pay a 10% 
penalty if you fail to declare your 
taxes properly, 2%4% penalty for 
— to make tax payments when 
ue 


This book is designed to solve 
your problems. You need it now, 
more than ever before. 

Your country needs every tax 
dollar you owe—but errors of under- 
payment OR overpayment are costly. 
Let the NEW 1944 Edition of 
YOUR INCOME TAX help you 
determine the tax procedure you are 
legally required to follow, deductions 
you are legally entitled to take; pre- 
pare your returns quickly, correctly; 
keep your taxes down to the proper 
amount; save you and your govern- 
ment costly delays, adjustments. 


TO ACT CORRECTLY ON THESE DATES, YOU 


WILL NEED THE NEW 


YOUR 


1944 EDITION OF— 


OME 


AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED TAX GUIDE 
OVER 5,000,000 COPIES SOLD! 


T= 1943 switch to Pay-As-You- 

Go has inevitably caused many 
misunderstandings. You must take 
into account the Victory Tax, the 
amount withheld, the amount already 
paid, the amount forgiven and many 
other equally important but puzzling 
factors. 

It is up to YOU to find out exactly 
what the government requires you 
to DO, and to DO it—not to over- 
pay, but to pay all that you justly 
owe. The New 1944 Edition of 
“YOUR INCOME TAX,” by J. K. 
Lasser, C.P.A., has been carefully 
~ to help you achieve these 
en 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


This Book Tells You: 


95 Steps te Take Be- 73 Types of Compen- 

fore the End of sation, Dividends 
This Year; Legal Al- er Interest That Are 
ternatives Which May Not Taxable or Where 
Reduce Your Taxes. Tax May Be Deferred. 
192 Legitimate De- 49 Different Federal 


Taxes Deductible 
May Be Made we by An Individual. 
aried People. 


Changes Durin 
93 


943 by 
Statutes, Rulings, 
Decisions. 


Gross Income, 


117 Legitimate De- 

ductions Based 
eon Household Ex- 
penses 


190 Items That Are Optional Tax Blank; 


NOT Deductible. 
257 Deductions Regular Farm. 
Which May Be Methods of Compu- 


Made If You are En- tation for Farmers, 
in a Trade, heck 
usiness or Profession. 


SPECIAL SECTIONS FOR: 


Your Own State Income T. 
bers of the Armed Forces 


and Wives . Farmers 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For One Dollar enclosed (cash, check or money 
order), please send by return mail one copy of 
“YOUR INCOME TAX” by J. K. Lasser. 


fo 
| 
| Includes 
| FREE Re- 
ports cover- 
ing ALL 
| CHANGES 
that may be 
| made in the 
tax laws be- 
tween now 


| and March 
15th, 1944! 


Where’s. the Money Coming 


From? By Stuart Chase. 179 ppfi 


$1.00. The Twentieth Century Fund, 
Inc. Mr. Chase will annoy the ortho- 
dox reader, as usual, particularly in 
his emphasis upon “excess savings”, 
and his reiteration of the dogma that 
“great nations do not go bankrupt in 
the way a person or a business does 
because the debt they owe is to them- 
selves”. But he is a_ stimulating 
writer, and his brief for a “com- 


pensatory economy” is well worth] — 


reading by all who are interested in 
exploring the various schools of 
thought as to the “shape of things 
to come”, 

“The money” comes “from the 
work of the people and the work of 
their machines”. We must adjust 
ourselves to an economy of abund- 
ance, for which we have ample pro- 
ductive capacity. There must be full 
employment after the war if disaster 
is to be averted. Full employment 
can be achieved in only four ways; 
(1) by forced employment and ra- 
tioning of goods; (2) by complete 
socialization, with the state owning 
all productive facilities; (3) by a 
“compensatory economy”; and (4) 
by a free competitive economy, where 
savings are so promptly invested that 
the dollar circuit is always closed, 
and plant and labor resources are al- 
ways fully used”. 

Mr. Chase holds that the latter is 
unworkable in the present era, and 
that a “mixed” or “compensatory” 
economy offers the best promise of 
freedom of choice for the consumers, 
with totalitarianism as the alterna- 
tive. The state would be the “finan- 
cial underwriter” rather than the 
“production manager”. Businessmen 
should carry the maximum possible 
load of production and distribution, 
but the Federal Government would 
undertake to fill serious gaps in era- 
ployment, by financing the consumer, 
not the inefficient private entre- 
preneur. “National minimum stand- 
ards” would be “insured” by social 
security legislation. Unproductive 
savings would be driven into produc- 
tive investment by a tax on “idle 
money”. 

The author’s tax theories are the 
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weakest link in his argument. Our 
political system offers little assurance 


that revenues will balance service FAL ESTA 
charges on a heavy public debt and 
reasonable administrative costs, plus 


expenditures for social security and — "JE, Up 
& 


“financial underwriting”; Mr. Chase 


inflation. Furthermore, a tax on bank 
deposits related to the rate of turn- 


concedes that this raises a danger of oS 


over, instead of encouraging produc- 
tive investment, would almost cer- 
s” Btainly lead-to a tremendous increase | Ruy ror TOMORROW on Gold Coast, Fla., BUSINESS MAN’S HOME 
lat Hin the hoarding of cash. half way between Palm Beach and Miami Beach; 50 MILES OUT 
P 4,000 feet double frontage on Federal Hy. of High, lone setting, marvelous view; 178% 
100 acres; more or less liberal terms. COLONIAL house remodeled, well preserved 
and hewn beams, dutch doors, original fireplace. 
BOX NO. 7 POMPANO, FLORIDA living foom steam heat, 
an itchen, large barn, stream, 100 ducti 
nf STANDARD G. @ E. acres; 3 miles to station. REDUCED PRICE 
3 HOMES, lots, orange groves, acreage, river, ,000. 
‘th W. L. ROBERTSON HIGH BRIDGE NEW JERSEY 
in Concluded from page 9 Registered, Broker 
3 ergen ounty, «j= cres, 
NEW SMYRNA BEACH FLORIDA Ramapo Valley Rd. (Route 202); 1% ran 
Oakland Station; high ground, brook, log cabin 
. OWNER, BROKER 
Fine cottage and garage, $8,800. 
holders of debt obligations to accept MRS. JACOBS 2 
he} distributions having a current value | MIRAFLORES DR. PALM BEACH, FLA. NEW YORK 
Offless than the face amount of their = 
1st : : is- | BEAUTIFUL wooded island, ile long, $900; | BUFFALO, N. Y.—For Sale—Detached 3-family 
d claims, other assets for dis arm, $1,500; 20-acre bag, brick house, 594 Elm Street; heart of city; 3- 
d-f tribution to stockholders. shore estate, $50,000. eae oe private garage; sacrifice for 
ARTHUR PRAY 950 to settle estate. 
Granting future possibilities of GEORGE PAPANICOLAS, ATTORNEY 
FLORIDA PROPERTIES 
More. favorable markets for utility | BaR HARBOR D. C. 
~ fF equities (the main assets of public 
uti ity olding companies), € ho 4 STUART—Attractive homes for sale on the 
‘her of a promise to pay a certain a St. Lucie River, 40 miles north of Palm ON ATLANTIC COAST 
‘a- eac Gentlemen’s waterfront estate, modern mai 
« number of dollars should be per- EDWARD MAPP AGENCY house, facing water; servants’ quarters; ia 
ag . watering systems; dog run; beautiful gardens; 
a each; idea oating, hunting an eep- water 
1) Under the proposed Standard fishing ; all in tip-top’ condition sold completely 
equipped and furnished ; miles medium-siz 
re G. & E. plan, a considerable part of Beautiful Lee Manor Inn with frontage of 638 city; priced right for quick sale. 
the distribution, to the debentures | ‘: 02 Dixie Highway, Boynton Beach, Florida. PINEBLUFF LODGE POST OFFICE 
at d t ld of Buildings include main BOX NO. 402 
and notes would consist of stoc fe) cottages, garage with apartment and additiona r 
d, servants’ quarters, all new buildings, beautifully CITY 
1 substantial worth, but uncertain furnished, to atouuandets 30 guests. High cee 
- ‘ restrict clientele, all year proposition. ace PENNSYLVANIA 
future value. If the SEC approves now name but eS health en aoe permit 
continu operation. roperty autifully land- 
in of la or additional guest cottages. going c ’ € ’ » electric; 
id e courts z representatives G proposition for some aggressive operator. Profit- spacious lawn, shrubbery, fireplace. Large barns, 
»| the creditors. able cottage hotels are scarce in Southeast Florida | ¢t¢., stream, macadam rd. Priced for quick sale 
y and real estate active. Get in now for this fall | incl. full equipment. 
of season. This is a real buy and priced to sell A. SCHULTZ, 446 JEFFERSON ST. 
immediately, on attractive terms. Taxes only $250. ‘EAST GREENVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 
S, Write for Photographs and complete description 
to: 
‘| Paper Packs a War Punch: E. A. WHITE ae 
1- pe t c/o CLAUDE D. REESE AGENCY 
9 PALM BEACH FOR SALE—A valuable, well-water blue 
1e Don t Waste It! grass estate of 602 acres in these 
arm extraordinarily adapted to dairying and stoc 
le and, MAINE raising. If interested, 
ot course, precious ood asma MRS. WARREN E. COONS 
reach our bo in the front fin in ROUGULPEPER CO. 
id oh ines in FARM for sale, $6,500; 3 bedrooms; elm trees; CULPEPER CO., VA. 
petiect. condition; . ‘Why? Because | $108, sear; 74 scree, about 75%. cleared, = 
.. : g woodlot; hard surta road; © miles Irom | FOR SALE— Farms, homes, up where the 
every of the 700,000 streams rise in fertile southwestern Virginia. 
‘| different items shipped overseas is HOMER K. BOWEN 
— protected by paper P Paper ites Abas 86 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. | WYTHEVILLE VIRGINIA 
4 an important job in war production, |: 
all taking the place of even more critical Make your writing paper stretch. efforts to save paper by cheerfully 
rel materials. Paper, in good truth, While shopping, help your storekeep- accepting simpler wartime packaging. 
4 packs a terrific war punch. Paper is ¢f Save paper by not asking for use- And be sure to save every bit of used 
€! a victory essential. It’s up to all of less or double wrapping for your pur- paper for your local paper salvage 
us, then, to help conserve paper. chases. Back up the manufacturers’ drive. 
l€ 
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American Type Founders, Inc. 


Central Violeta Sugar Company, S. A. 


Earnings & Price Range (ATY) 


Data revised to December 29, 1943 


Incorporated: 1892 New Jersey, acquiring 15 

23 type foundries. Reorganized in 10 

May, 1936 Office: 200 Elmora Avenue, 

Elizabeth, N. J. Annual meeting: June 28. Fy 

Number of stockhoders (April 30, 1940) : Fiscal ende March 31 $4 
about 5, ‘EARNED PER OHARE 

Capitalization: Long-term debt......$21,000 $4 

Capital stock ($10 par)..... -568,096 shs $8 


1935 °36 ‘37 "38 "39 "40 “41 1942 


Business: One of the largest manufacturers of type and 
printing presses, (including the Kelly Automatic, the Weben- 
dorfer letterpress and offset presses), with sales of hand type 
accounting for about 25% of total volume. Also sells prac- 
tically all printers’ supplies excepting paper. 

Management: Long experienced. 

Financial Position: War-distorted. Working capital March 
31, 1943, $7.4 million; ratio 1.4-to-1; cash and tax notes $4.7 
million; both current assets and current liabilities include 
$16.4 million contra items “identified with munitions con- 
tract.” Book value of capital stock, $18.32 per share. 

Dividend Record: Present stock paid initial 50 cents in 
March, 1943. 

Outlook: While on war production, earnings should con- 
tinue satisfactory; a substantial pent-up demand apparently 
awaits postwar (or earlier) lifting of restrictions. 

Comment: Retained war earnings have improved the satis- 
tical position of the cyclical equity shares. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Fiscal 
Year’s Divi- Pri 
Qu. ended: June 30 out. 30 mee 31 Mar. 31 Total dends Range 
1936.... “ese $1.04 1936.... None 18 —8 
1938 D$0.14 D0.18 D$0.07 1939 D$0.01 0.40 1938.... None 
9 0. 0.0 1940 0.05 0.16 1939.... None 8%—4% 
1940.. DO.08 0.08 0.11 1941 0.42 0.53 1940 None 6%—2 
1941 0.22 0.42 1942 0.63 1.43 1941 None 7 —3 
1942.. 70.28 $0.37 0.16 1943.... 2.20 $3.01 1942.... None 7%—3% 
1943.... 0.38 0.41 ope 1943...$$0.50 112%—6% 


*Not available. +Revised. §No EPT, hence no postwar credit; after 79 cents 
contingencies (subsequently charged with 26 cents renegotiation settlement). {Initial 
on present stock. {To December 29 


The Central Railroad Company of N. J. 
) enna & Price Range (JC) 


Data revised to December 29, 1943 
Incorporated: 1847, New Jersey, as a con- 60 iy 
solidation of the Elizabethtown & Somerville 45 A 

ice: erty Street. ew | 
Annual meeting: Friday following third Q aa = 
Monday in September. Number of stock- 


TaRNED PER 


holders 1942, 10,930. 10 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $48,731,000 
Capital stock ($100 par) 274,368 shs 1935 "37: "38 «1942 


Business: Approximately 658 miles of first track are opera- 
ted, mainly in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Main line ex- 
tends from Jersey City, N. J., to Easton, Pa., thence to Wilkes- 
Barre and Scranton. Provides New York connection for B. & 
O.-Reading system. Valuable terminal, pier and ferry facili- 
ties are owned in the New York Bay area. 

Management: Operated by trustees under section 77 of the 
National Bankruptcy Act. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Working capital, Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, $5.9 million: ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash, $7.4 million. 
Book value of capital stock, $343.24 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments from 1889 to 1931; none since. 

Outlook: Until the state tax problems are cleared up, 
emergence of this carrier from the courts is not likely. War 
traffic has greatly increased earnings but dependence upon 
anthracite clouds longer term prospects. 

Comment: Basic statistical factors raise considerable doubt 
concerning the ultimate value of the stock in reorganization. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Earned per share.D$10.87 D$7.59 D$15.54 D$9.39 D$11.39 $1.97 $18.39 *$5.76 
— 12% 5% 4% 8% 118% 
6% 3% 156 1 1% #3 


*9 months ended September 30, pens * aeeuaae with $10.93 per share in comparable 
period a year earlier. {To Decembe 


Data revised to December 29, 1943 


Earnings & Price Range (CVS) 


Incorporated: 1936. under the laws of the 20 ERS —e] 
Republic of Cuba pyrsuant to plan of re- 15 ca hate 
organization of Eastern Cuba Sugar Cor- 10 

poration, a Cuban corporation formed in 5 

1920. Office: Edificio ‘‘La Metropolitana,” 0 

Havana, Cuba. 


Annual January 


10. Number of stockholders (November 14, EARNED PER SHARE 

1942): 883. 

141,510 shs 1935 "36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 


Business: Produces raw sugar and its by-products. Owns 
some 60,000 acres in Camaguey, Cuba, and two mills, one of 
which has not been operated since 1930. Normally about 65% 
of production is shipped to the U. S. and 30% is sold in world 
markets. Company’s unrestricted annual grinding capacity 
amounts to 500,000 bags of 325 pounds each. 

Management: Satisfactory, but handicapped by restrictions. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital September 30, 
1943, $1.2 million; ratio 4.0-to-1; cash $407,767. Book value 
of capital stock, $29.46 per share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular since initial payment in 1937. 

Outlook: Industry is subject to erratic earnings fluctua- 
tions even in periods of strong demand for Cuban sugar, as 
illustrated by slump in 1943 fiscal year. Fairly good prospects 
are indicated for early postwar years. 

Comment: Aside from the operating record, industry char- 
acteristics and special factors such as government controls 
necessitate a highly speculative rating for the shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Sept. 30: 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

Earned per share....... $1.63 D$0.09 $0.51 $0.007 $1.63 $4.65 

Years ended Dec. 31: 

Dividends paid ......... 0.50 None 0.25 None 1.00 2.50 *1.00 
Range: 


*To December 29. 


Dayton Power & Light Company 
Earnings & Price Range 


Data revised to December 29, 1943 
Incorporated: 1911, Ohio. Office: 25 North 
Main Street, Dayton, Ohio. Annual meet- 100 
ing: Second Thursday in May. Number of 75 
stockholders: about 2,000. 50 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $25,516,000 25 
*Preferred stock 4%% cum. 


oo = 
PRICE RANGE 


CT 100,000 shs 

7Common stock (no par)..... +1360; 000 shs 10 
*Callable at $107.50 per share. fAll 

owned by Columbia Gas & Elec. 1935 '36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 “41 1942 
Business: Serves Dayton and 19 adjacent Ohio counties 


with electricity. Supplies natural gas to Dayton and several 
other communities; steam heat to part of Dayton; water ser- 
vice to Wilmington, Ohio. Company distributes about 95% 
of its electric power requirements. 

Management: Controlled by Columbia Gas & Electric Co. 
through ownership of the entire common stock. 

Financial Position: Poor. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $1.2 million; ratio: 0.8-to-1; cash $0.8 million. Book 
value of preferred stock $236.01 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issu- 
ance. 

Outlook: Dayton’s position as a center of war activity as- 
sures a continuance of record gross revenues for the dura- 
tion which will partially offset higher operating costs and 
taxes. Satisfactory postwar earnings are indicated despite 
prospect of sharp industrial readjustments in transition years. 

Comment: Shares rank qmong the more conservative in 
their group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF PREFERRED: 


8 
= wands Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total “Dividends Price Range 
$5.15 $3.93 $7.07 $24.58 $$2.25 
8.71 6.59 4.91 7.11 27.32 “50 109 — 96 
8.39 5.26 4.70 7.67 26.02 4.50 111%—102 
9.89 7.13 5.47 8.27 30.76 4.50 112%—103 
11.05 8.47 5.27 8.95 33.74 4.50 114 —107 
8.70  f 3.95 6.52 26.73 4.50 114 —109% 
4.15 3.85 5.76 6.77 20.53 4.50 110 —102 
6.61 4.15 2.42 eee 4.50 —108% 


*Based on present capitalization. {On present preferred shares, issued July 1, 1936. 
+To December 29. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION 


: Keeps Your Investments Adjusted 
' to Changing Conditions 


ci HE investor without guidance in a world of swiftly changing developments 
is like a mariner without a compass. Few investors have the time or training 
to plan and supervise their programs personally and many make the mistake of 
indiscriminately purchasing securities without regard to individual objectives. 


Now more than ever must the investor be alert to adjust his portfolio to the many new 
factors having a direct bearing on investment values. The possibility of an early peace, the 
problems involved in the transition from a war economy, the inflation threat, the tax 
situation and the increasing pressure of uninvested surplus funds—these are only a few of 
the factors which must be accurately appraised and the conclusions applied to individual 
investment policies. 


New Developments Appraised 


The investor who follows a planned program under the guidance of experienced invest- 
ment advisers has the assurance that all new developments and potential influences are being 


constantly appraised with respect to their possible effects on his individual investment 
program. Changes in investment policy or in specific issues are recommended only after 
; careful study has been made of every pertinent factor. 


) Why not follow the example of numerous successful investors and enroll for personal 
% investment supervision with Financial World Research Bureau? After all, handling invest- 
ments is a business in itself, a supplemental business carried on by the investor for the 
purpose of increasing his income, adding to his principal, and safeguarding his future. No 
business can be successful if carried on in a haphazard manner. Knowledge and expe- 
rience are essential to its planning and operation if capital is to be conserved and an adequate 
income derived. 


Clients Renew Year After Year 


Let us help you solve your investment problems as we have helped countless others. 
Over 85 per cent of all expiring contracts have been renewed this year. Many of these clients 
have been subscribers to our service continuously from five to twelve years. This is convinc- 
ing evidence of the value of our personal supervisory service. The fee is surprisingly 
moderate. 


Mail this coupon for further information, or better still send us a 
list of your holdings and let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the way to better investment results. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(() Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the Investor.” 


CL) I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and would like to have you explain whether your 
service would be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost would be for supervision. My objectives are 


Income Capital Enhancement Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
Jan. 5 
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Hanna (M. A.) Company 


Kansas City Power & Light Company 


Data revised to December 29,1943 ‘| Earnings & Price Range (HNA) 


tncorporated: 1922, Ohio, to succeed a part- 

aership of similar name established 1885. 75 

Business founded 1867. Office 788 Union 50 

Commerce Building, Cleveland, Ohio. An- 25 


aual meeting: First Tuesday in April. Num- 


ver of stockholders. Preferred, 1,896; com- ted 
mon, 758. EO PER SHARE $20 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $4,759,924 $10 
tPreferred stock $5 cum. 0 
CRD 128,531 shs 1935 "36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 
mon stock (no par)........ 1,016,961 shs 


*Guaranteed serial notes of subsidiary. tCallable at $105 per share. 


Business: Directly or through subsidiaries, develops, oper- 
ates and manages iron mines, coal mines and other properties. 
Also buys and sells iron ore, coal and coke, and operates lake 
vessels. Principal investments are in National Steel, Standard 
Oil (N. J.) and Industrial Rayon. 

Management: Under leadership of Hanna family since 1885. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1942, $4.3 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1: cash, $1.3 million. Book 
value of preferred stock, $530.25 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred 
since issuance; varying dividends on common since 1934. 

Outlook: Prospects depend primarily on rate of activity 
in the steel industry. Civilian demands should maintain a satis- 
factory operating rate after initial postwar readjustments. 

Comment: Operating and dividend record justifies an in- 
vestment rating for the preferred stock. 


“EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF PREFERRED: 


Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 80 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total tPrice Range 
1936........ $3.32 4.74 $11.33 +$21.87 1054%—100 
ERE 3.81 6.92 7.50 6. 123.52 05 — 92 
| eee 0.44 1.26 1.31 3.16 6.17 100 — 83 
ee 1.33 2.43 4.49 6.45 14.70 103%%— 96 
Ee 3.01 5.52 7.05 7.81 23.39 106 — 95 
ae 5.78 6.38 7.79 11.74 31.69 106%—100 
SES die weds 6.23 7.98 8.36 0. 33.10 104 — 98 
6.64 8.02 8.68 eee eee $107%— 99% 


*Earnings adjusted to present capitalization. 


December 29. {tAfter surtax; 
Quarterly earnings are before this tax. 


Data revised to December 29, 1943 


incorporated: 1922, Missouri. Office: 1330 
Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Monday in March. 
Number of Hy ferred stockholders (December 


-«JEarnings & Price Range (KLT)Pfd 
] 


, 81, 1942): 
Funded _ $38,000,000 
*Preferred stock $6 cum. 

7Common stock (no par)......... 525,000 shs 


*Callable at $115 per share. +All owned 
by Continental Gas & Electric Corp. 


Business: An operating unit of the United Light & Power 
system, conducting electric light and power and steam heat- 
ing business in Kansas City, Mo.; sells electricity, gas and hot 
water service in Mason City, Ia. Also sells electricity at retail 
or wholesale in surrounding counties in Missouri and Kansas, 
Electricity accounts for some 90% of revenues; gas 7%. 

Management: Controlled by United Light & Power. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $2.8 million; ratio: 1.5-to-1; cash $28 million. Book 
value of preferred, $740.89 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends since issu- 
anee. 

Outlook: Earnings have been declining since 1939 due to 
higher operating costs and taxes, only partially offset by 
larger gross revenues. War’s end should benefit this strong 
operating company; long term trends are favorable. 

Comment: The earnings and dividend record places the 
shares in a high investment category. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF PREFERRED: 
a months ended: Mar. 81 Sept. 30 4 31 Dividends Price Range 
1936 $98.19 $95.37 $98.97 $117.76 $6.00 121 —116 

86 100.00 6. 121 —115% 


~ 


5.25 100.74 95.17 6.00 123. —118 
92.67 93. 6.00 121%—117% 

5.84 94.47 94. 4 6.00 121 —117% 
91.89 92. 83.9 6.00 121%—116% 
77.68 74.25 6.00 124 —117 
71.56 71.93 6.00 —121 


International Minerals & Chemical Corporation 
Earnings & Price Range (IGL) 


Data revised to December 29, 1943 


McCrory Stores Corporation 


_Earnings & Price Range (MS) 


incorporated: 1909, New Y ‘ame 15 Data revised to December 29, 1943 saci Winer 

. to present i a business : 
Comperate 61 York, 6 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Annual meet- +4 
N. Y. General office: 20 N. Wacker Drive, 3 $3 ng: ednesday in April ot ol w. 5 
Chicago, Ill: Annual meeting: Fourth Tues- 0 $2 10th St., Wilmington, Del. of 0 
day in October. umber of stockholders $i stockholders (December 31, 1942): — 
(January 5, 1940). Preferred, 1,065; com- 0 1,208; common, 2,992. CARNES PER 8 
Common stock ($5 par)...... «+. 467,364 shs 


*$100 par, redeemable $110. 

Business: Fertilizer sales are principal source of normal 
revenues. Company produces most of its sulphuric acid re- 
quirements. Its raw materials are basic needs in time of war. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital June 30, 
1943, $6.6 million; ratio, 4.1-to-1; cash, $4.0 million. Book 
value of common, $29.25 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. After lapse of six years $3 was 
paid on prior preferred in 1937, and $2 in 1938; stock was 
exchanged March 31, 1942, for new $4 cumulative preferred 
and new $5 par common. Nothing paid on no par common. 
Initial payment on $5 common September 30, 1942. 

Outlook: Fertilizer sales and earnings should continue high 
for the duration. Expansion into silica gel, magnesium and 
other production, wartime demand for essential chemicals, im- 
proves company’s diversification. Postwar dependence will be 
largely on agriculture. 

Comment: Allowing for abnormal war stimulus, basic posi- 
tion of common has improved in recent years. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended June 30: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1921 1942 1943 
ed per share...... D$1.55 $0.16 D$1.01 D$1.32 D$1.57 D$0.68 $2.71 $3.60 


None 0.50 1.00 


Calendar years: 


Dividends None None None None 


5% 869% 3% 35% 2 2 12 19 
2% 2 2 1% w 


*No par ommon through 1941, +To December 29. 


$5 par thereafter. 


*$100 par; redeemable $110 through October 31, 1945, then $107.50 through 


October 31, 1950, thereafter $105; carries warrants for 2% common at $20 through 
December 1, 1944, then $22 through December 1, 1946. 40% owned by United Stores. 


Business: Operates a chain of 202 stores (36 air-condi- 
tioned) retailing low-priced merchandise. Units are located 
in middle Atlantic, southeastern and midwestern states; about 
half of outlets are in Pennsylvania and adjacent states. 

Management: Working control held by United Stores Corp. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $9.8 million; cash and U. S. Gov’ts $8.1 million. Book 
value of common, $13.15 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issu- 
ance in 1936. Varying common payments 1937 to date; present 
regular dividend $1 per annum. 

Outlook: Location of stores, largely in industrial areas, 
makes company’s own cyclical variations sympathetic to 
those of “capital goods” activity, although its earnings fluc- 
tuations are relatively small. Business shows long-term 
growth tendency. 

Comment: Preferred is of semi-investment grade. Common 
represents a much improved equity in the variety chain field. 


DIVIDEND RECORD 


EARNINGS, AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Earned per share...... $2.16 $1.89 $1.48 $1.95 $2.05 $2.24 *$1.90 $2.22 
Dividends paid ....... None 0.50 0.75 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.0u 1.00 

Range: 
Acehwoeeds<sedhs 23 24 18% 17 17% 16 14 17% 


*Includes postwar credit estimated at 35 cents. tJune twelve months includes 43 
cents estimated postwar credit. §To December 29. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS 


Concluded from page 7 


cent of its total business. Since our 
entry into the conflict it has served 
only the war effort or essential in- 
dustries. Besides using its own plants 
it is operating special armament 
plants erected under a $25 million 
DPC commitment. In August it ar- 
ranged a $75 million V-loan, part of 
which was employed to retire a previ- 
ous $40 million V-loan; one-third of 
the new loan is to be retired by 
August, 1944, the remainder in Au- 
gust 1946. The extent of its Govern- 
ment business is indicated by the 
billing of $106 million in the first 
six months of this year, and by the 
fact that as of June 30, last, unfilled 
orders totalled $440 million. 

While relying on implement busi- 
ness to a greater extent than Allis- 
Chalmers, J. I. Case & Company also 
engages normally in the production 
of industrial engines and tractors. Its 
war orders have been largely for its 
regular lines or for military adapta- 
tions of them. 


THE LEADER 


International Harvester, the largest 
of the farm implement companies is 
thoroughly integrated—producing its 
own iron ore, coal, coke and steel, 
as well as operating a sisal plantation 
in Cuba. In the first half of this 
year billings ran to $155 million, and 
unfilled orders on hand June 30 were 
in excess of $400 million. Termina- 
tion of its contract to build M-7 tanks 
came just as the company started 
production after months of prepara- 
tion, and contributed to a decline in 
the company’s gross billings and net 
returns in 1943. 

In addition to its regular products 
and military adaptations of tractors, 
road graders and similar machines, 
Deere & Company is engaged in the 
production of ammunition, plane and 
ship parts, and steel castings. Steel 


restrictions have curtailed production 


of its. regular lines to some extent 
but the recent liberalization of produc- 
tion quotas and increasing availablity 
of steel should be reflected in further 
expansion- of sales totals. Oliver 
Farm Equipment Company and Min- 
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Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 

Pa! Rate riod able Record 

Akron Brass Mfg. ......... 12%c Q Jan. 15 Jan. 5 
12%c .. Jan. 15 Jan. 5 
Amer. Light & Traction...... 30c Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
75e S Jan. 5 Dec. 24 
Ji $1.50 E Jan. 5 Dec. 24 

75e S July 6 June 24 

$2.25 8 Jan. 5 Dec. 

$2.25 8 July 6 June 24 
Atlantic Co. 69 ffi*. Par).$1.50 Q Jan. 3 Dec. 18 
pf. A 6 ee 75c Q@ Jan. 3 Dec. 18 
Attleboro Gas Lisht prey $2 Q Jan. 3 Dee. 15 
Baldwin Rubber ........... 2%c .. Jan. 21 Jan. 15 
Bathurst Power & Paper ..... 25c Q Mar. 1 Jan. 28 
lie .. Feb. 15 Dec. 31 
Bobbs-Merrill 4% % $1.12 Q Jan. 3 Dec. 20 
tock Yards ......... Q Jan. 3 Dec. 27 

ridi Hydraulic Q Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Byers (A. M.) pf. eiceae $1.75 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 

algary Power 6% pf. ...... -50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 10 
Calif. Wat. & Tel. 6% pf...37%c Q Jan. 2 Dec. 20 
Central West Utility .......... $1 .. Jan. 15 Jan. 5 
City Investing Co. i% pf. ..$1.75 Q Jan. 3 Dec. 27 
Commercial Alcohols .......... 5ec Q Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Cont’] Gas & me 7% ovr. 

$1.75 Q Jan’ 38 Dec. 28 
Corn Products Refining..... rey. @ Jan. 25 Jan. 3 

$1.75 Q Jan. 15 Jan. 8 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co..37%c Q Jan. 10 Dec. 31 
Crystal Tissue S Jan. 3 Dec. 20 
Q Jan. 3 Dec. 24 
Denver Union Stk. 50e Q Jan. 3 Dee. 

30c .. Jan. 15 Dec. 
Dominion Fire wer a ee $3 S Jan. 1 Dec. 31 
Domin, oe Cloth & Lin. Co...30¢ Q Jan. 28 Dec. 27 
Dom. & Ch. 5%% pf.$1.87% Q Feb. 1 Jan. 3 
Eastern ‘Steel Products ...... 25c¢ Q Jan. 3 Dec. 15 
Elec. & Share $5 pf... Q Feb. 1 Jan. 6 
a ea 1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 6 
Ely & Wailer Dry Goods..... $1... Jan. 15 Jan. 4 
0460 $3.50 S Jan. 15 Jan. 4 
2d pf. sipibbiaaehycasene S$ Jan. 15 Jan. 4 
Emerson Radio & P.......... 15ec Q Jan. 15 Jan. 5 
Egry Register Co.... ........ 25c .. Dec. 27 Dec. 20 
Fall River Elec. Lt........ -75¢ Jan. 3 Dec. 21 
Firestone Tire & Rub. ..... 37% .. Jan. 20 Jan. 5 
F. R. Publishing Co. ...... 87%c .. Dec. 23 Dec. 17 
Florida Pow. & Light 7% vf.$1.75 Q Jan. 38 Dec. 18 
Gen. Baking Co.....,....es6 lic .. Feb. 1 Jan. 18 
Gen, Tire & Rubber 416% pf. 

.. Dec. 21 Dec. 31 
Gimbel Bros. Daeeeecnyecaeen 15c .. Jan. 25 Jan. 10 
Goodall Worsted ......----+.- 50c .. Jan. 1 Dec, 24 
Gotham Silk Hos. 7% pf.. igi. 75 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 13 
Graton Knight ......ccccocss 1 .. Jan. 4 Dec. 27 
Green (Dan.) $6 pf......... $1.50 Q Jan. 3 Dec. 22 
Haverhill Gas Lt. ...........- 25c Q Jan. 3 Dec. 28 
Hibbard-Spencer-Bartlett .....70c .. Jan. 28 Jan. 18 
Jan. 15 Jan. 5 
Home Gas & Elec. 6% pf. 

--15c Q Jan. 3 Dec. 20 
Indiana Gas & Chem. ........ 1l0ec .. Jan. 3 Dec. 24 
$1 .. Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Mt. 40c .. Jan. 3 Dec. 22 

40c .. Jan. 8 Dec. 22 
Telephone Co. $6 

$1.50 Q Jan. 3 Dec. 15 
Julian & Kokenge Co......... 50c Jan. 15 Jan. 3 
Kellog 8S. & Supply ......... 15¢ Jan. 31 Jan. 4 

DO BH $1.25 3 Jan. 31 Jan. 4 
Keyes Fibre pf. ............ 1.50 Jan. Dec. 24 
Kentucky Util. Co. pf. ..... 1.50 Q Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
$1 .. Dec. 30 Dec. 21 
Knapp Monarch ...........+. 40c Jan. 15 Jan. 7 
Lorain Tel. 6% pf. ........ -50 Jan. Dec. 22 
Mass, Util. Assoc. 5% pf..62%ce Q Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Marchant Cale. Machine....37%c Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
McCrory Strs. 5% pf. ...... 1.25 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
McLeod Bldg. ..........++++ $1.50 Dec. 15 Dec. 1 
McLellan Stores 6% pf..... $1.50 Q Jan. 31 Jan. 25 
Medusa P. Cem. pf. A...... 50 Q Jan. Dec. 
Middle States Pat. BA cctcns 5le .. Jan. 28 Jan. 14 
Miss P. & Lt. 6%......... $1.50 Q Feb. Jan. 15 


Pay- Hidrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Record 
Montana Power $6 pf....... $1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 12 
Mt. States Tel. & Tel........$1.50 Q Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Mount. Sts. Pow. .....-+«.- 7%c .. Jan. 20 Dec. 31 
Nat’l Dist. Products ......... 50c Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
National Fire Ins. ........... 50e Q Jan. Dec. 22 
Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
New Eng. Pow. 6% pf....... 1.50 Q Jan. 3 Dec. 
No. Indiana Pp. Serv. 1% pf..$1.75 Q Jan. 14 Dec. 31 
1.50 Q Jan. 14 Dec. 31 
$1.37% Q Jan. 14 Dec. 31 
Norfolk & W. Ry. adj. pf....$1 Q Feb. 10 Jan. 22 
Northwest Sts. Port. Cem...... 40c Q Jan. 3 Dec. 
40e Q Apr. 1 Mar. 21 
CG.) Bess Q Feb. 1 Jan. 25 
Penn $1.10 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 1 
Phillips m4 Bus pf...$1.31% Q Jan. 3 Dee. 21 
Potomac El. oa 6% pf.....$1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
1.37% Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Public N. J. 6% 
--50e M Feb. 15 Jan. 14 
Rickel, at W.) & Co.. S Jan. 10 Dec. 27 
Jan. 10 Dec. 27 
-..25e Q Jan. 20 Jan. 
Russeks 5th 25e .. Jan. Dec. 
$1 Q@ Jan. 15 Jan. 
St. Lawrence Flour M..... -.-35¢ Q Feb. Dec. 31 
1.75 Q Feb. 1 Dee. 31 
Santa Cruz Port. Cement..... 25e Q Jan. Dec. 
Schenley Distillers ........... 50c .. Feb. 10 Jan. 20 
Oc .. Jan. Dec. 20 
So. Frankin Process 7% pf..$1.75 Q Jan. 10 Dec. 17 
So. Acid & Sulphur 7% a ‘$1. 75 Q Jan. Dec. 17 
Taunton Gas Light .......... 1 @ Jan. 3 Dee. 15 
Telluride Power hag Ricca $1.75 Q Jan. 1 Dee. 15 
Thatcher Mfg. pf. ......sccces 90c Q Feb. 15 Jan. 31 
-. Jan. Dec. 20 
Do 7 PRE RRS $1.75 Q Jan. 3 Dec. 20 
Torrington Miz. -- Dec. 31 Dec. 
Union Oil (Calif HORROR fe: 25c Q Feb. 10 Jan. 10 
United Light & 5 TEM Co. 
58%sc .. Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Do 8% Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
U. 8. inane. Chem.. Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
B Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
U. S. Smelt. & Ref. 7% pf. ste Q@ Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Oe .. Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Van Camp = 2 ae $1 Q Jan. 3 Dee. 27 
Washington Gas Lt. ........ 37%c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
eee: Ry. & El. 5% pf.$1.25 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
$1.25 Q June 1 May 15 
Do 5% 50 S June 1 May 15 
witaheuser Drug Strs...... 2%e Q Jan. 3 Dec. 24 
West Penn Electric 6% pf..$1.50 Q Feb. 15 Jan. 17 
1.75 Q Feb. 15 Jan. 17 
Young (J. 8.) Co.......... 1.50 Q Jan. 1 Dec. 24 
$1.75 Q Jan. 1 Dec. 24 
20e Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Do 6% pf. ($50 Par)....37%c Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Atlantic Co. 6% pf. A........ 50c Jan. 3 Dec. 18 
Courier-Post 7% ~ hy coedens $1.75 Jan. Dec. 22 
Jeanette Glass Co. 7 Paaviree Dec. 28 Dec. 24 
Maine Cent. R.R. 6% ........ ——  * Dec. 27 
New Haven Clock 6%% pf.$1. ag -- Jan. 10 Dee. 31 
Root Pet. Co. $1.20 6% ot Pt 1 .. Jan. 3 Dec. 22 
Western Ins. Sec. Jan. 1 Dec. 20 


Liquidating Dividends 


B’klyn. Transit Corp...75¢ Jan. 10 Jan. 20 
B’klyn a Queen Trans. Corp...40c Jan. 10 Jan. 17 
~——Extra. 


neapolis-Moline Power Implement 
Company, the other two principal 
units in the industry, also are turn- 
ing out armament as well as their 
regular lines for army or lend-lease. 

From the investors’ viewpoint, the 
common stocks of Case and Interna- 


- tional Harvester, and the capital stock 


of Allis-Chalmers, appear the more 

attractive. Yields in these cases are 

not impressive, but the longer pull 

possibilities and above-average post- 

war prospects are supporting factors. 


This is the fourth of a series of dis- 
cussions of industries that should oc- 
cupy an above-average position at the 
war's end. The fifth article will ap- 
pear next week. 


BIG BOARD 
BOND VALUES 
OFF IN NOVEMBER 


he 1,098 bond issues, with a total 

par value of $90.9 billion, listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
had a market value of $90 billion on 
November 30. 

The average price for all bonds 
at the close on November 30 was 
99.02. 

On October 31 there were 1,108 
bond issues having an aggregate par 
value of $91 billion, with a total mar- 
ket value of $90.5 billion and an 
average price of 99.45, 
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Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. 


Standard Gas & Electric Company 


Earnings & Price Range (CHA) 
50 


Data revised to December 29, 1943 


Incorporated: 1845, Tennessee, 1847, Georgia ~4 
and 1850 Alabama, as the Nashville & Chat- 20 
tanooga R. R. Co. Present title adopted in 10 


PRICE RANGE 


1873. Office: Nashville, Tenn. Annual meet- 0 $15 
ing: Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of $10 
stockholders (January 27, 1943): 909. eS See $5 
Capitalization: Funded debt. ....$19,640,550 DericiT PER SHARE 
Capital stock ($100 par)........ 56,000 shs 1935 36 37°38 “#1902 


Business: Operates about 1,072 miles of track; main line 
extends from Atlanta, Ga., through Chattanooga and Nash- 
ville, to Memphis, Tenn., and Paducah and Hickman, Ky., par- 
tially over leased line ‘mileage; has branches in Tennessee 
and Alabama. 

Management: Directors include representatives of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, the controlling road through ownership of 
approximately 72% of the capital stock. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital October 31, 1943, 
$7.0 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1: cash and equivalent, $12.5 million. 
Book value of stock, $161.56 a share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal payments 1904 to 1931. 
thereafter to 1940 when $1 was paid. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Although recent operations reflect abnormally 
high war traffic volume, the increasing industrialization of 
the South plus large L. & N. interest suggests that longer 
term earnings will be more satisfactory than prior to 1941. 

Comment: Large Louisville & Nashville holdings restrict 
investor interest in the shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


None 


‘ ded Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

es oe share.. $0.20 D$1.84 $0.56 $2.42 $2.75 $7.38 $16.87 *$11.30 

Dividends paid ... None None None None 1.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 
Price Range: 

éonssenesdes 471 47% 29 26% 22% 23% 29% 740% 

(10 7% 14 14% 16% 23% 


*10 months ended October 31. +To Deember 29. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Data revised to December 29, 1943 Earnings & Price Range (SG) 
25 


Incorporated: 1910, Delaware. Office: 231 
South La Salle St., Chicago, Il, Annual 20 
meeting: Third Wednesday in May. Num- 15 
ber of preferred stockholders (December 31, 10 [pace Rance 
1942): 19,882, 5 Osa ao 
Capitalization: 0 
Funded debt (own)............ $59,566,700 
Funded debt (subsidiaries)..... $254,181,608 


0 
$1 
DEriciT PER SHARE | $2 


3 
1935 ‘37 '39 "40 “41 1942 


*Prior preference stock +H cum.) 368,348 shs 
7Prior preference stock ($6 cum.) 100,000 shs 
tPreferred stock ($4 cum.)...... 757,442 shs 
Common stock 162,607 shs 


*Callable at $115; no par. {Callable at $110; no par. +Not callable; no par. 


Business: One of the largest public utility holding com- 
pany systems. Subsidiaries operate in 15 states, and to a 
small extent in Mexico. Approximately 80% of total operat- 
ing revenues is derived from electricity, 20% from gas. 

Management: Progressive. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Working capital deficit 
December 31, 1942, $2.5 million; ratio, 0.94-to-1; cash and 
equivalent, $19.3 million. Book value cannot be calculated. 

Dividend Record: Dividends omitted on preference stocks 
in 1934, and on other stocks in 1933. None since. As of De- 
cember 22, 1943, arrears amounted to $69.65, $59.70 and $43.33 
on $7 and $6 preference and $4 preferred stocks respectively. 

Outlook: Company has followed policy of cooperating with 
SEC in P. U. Act. Will probably emerge from reorganiza- 
tion with only one major subsidiary—Philadelphia Company. 

Comment: Proceedings thus far indicate substantial values 
for the prior preference stocks, a small equity for the $4 
preferred, and no value for the common. 


RECORD OF DEFICITS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

Deficit per share.. D$0.99 D$1.33 D$2.26 D$1.34 D$0.54 D$1.55 D$0.26 *D$0.38 
Price Range: 

14% 5% 5, 2% 1% % t2% 

5% 2% 2 2 1 % 3/16 


*9 months ended September 30; compared with D$9.45 in same period of 1942, {To 
December 29. 


Data revised to December 29, 1943 ‘] Earnings & Price Range (PSC) 
Incorporated: 1901, Pennsylvania. Office: 50 


Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 4 
Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1940): 
2,750. 


PRICE RANGE 


20 
10 HO 


Capitalization: Funded debt...... $8,220,000 9° 
*Prior stock 54% % cum. $3 
58,670 shs EARNED PER SHARE 0 
+Preferred Class A cum. periciy ren snare | 
91,264 shs 1935 ‘36 "38 "39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 
tPreferred Class .B cum. 
11,947 shs 
§Common stock (no par)........ 508,917 shs 


*Callable at 105. Convertible into 2.22 + shares of common through April 30, 1946; 
thereafter into 2 shares through April 30, T950. +Callable = 105; AX? preference over 
Class B preferred. tCalleble at 120. §Sharon Steel Corp. owns 23% of common. 


Business: A fully integrated steel pro- 
duction capacity is about 1.1 million tons of steel ingots. 
Since 1942 has been converted to war and essential products. 

Management: Identified with Sharon Steel Corp. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital September 
30, 1942, $15.9 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $4.6 million. Book 
value of common, $40.72 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on common 1905-13, 1916-27 
and 1929-30; none since. Nothing on 7% preferred since 1931; 
arrears per share December 31, 1943: prior preferred, $1.3714; 
class A, $32.50; class B, $87.50. 

Outlook: Heavy percentage of semi-finished production 
tends to restrict continued earnings expansion, despite sus- 
tained capacity demand. Addition of by-product coke oven 
units will help reduce high operating costs. 

Comment: Reduction of prior preferred arrears improves 
junior preferreds, but common is highly speculative. 


“EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 1 Year’s Total ye Range 
D$0.98 D$1.27 D2.72 16%— 7% 
D$1.18 D$0.89 D0.26 1.73 -60 16%— 7% 
=e D0.03 D0.08 0.49 0.97 1.35 ll —5 
__. ere 1.32 1.12 0.92 1.18 4.54 95— 4 
iiccossnes6 0.84 1.01 -56 0.78 3.19 6%— 4 
10.76 10.40 ose 110%— 4% 


*Based on present capitalization. +Not comparable. tSubject to renegotiation of 


Government contracts. {To December 29. 
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United Stockyards Corp. 


Data revised to December 29, 1943 } 


Incorporated: 1936, Delaware, acquiring the 
securities of a number of stockyards from 
Swift & Co. and General Stockyards Corp. 
Office: 100 West Tenth Street, Wilmington, 
Del. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in 
January. Approximate number of stock- 
holders (hemmber 30, 1943): Preferred, 3,- 
400; common, 2,400. 


Capitalization: Funded ,000 


Earnings & Price Range (UST) 


PRICT RANGE 


~ 
ON 


EARNED PER SHARE] Sle 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


Suosidiary tunded debt........... 460,000 $1 

+Preferred stock $0.70 cum, 1935 °37 "38 °39 ‘40 "41 1942 

Common "($1 374,000 shs 


*Non-detachable hg ar entitles holder of each $1,000 bond to purchase 30 shares 
of common stock at $8 per share prior to maturity or redemption date. {Convertible 
into common owt for share; callable at $13.50 a share. 

Business: A holding company controlling thirteen stock- 
yards, providing supervisory management for subsidiaries. 

Management: Experienced and well regarded by trade. 

Financial Position: Adequate for a company of this type. 
Working capital October 31, 1943, $1.3 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; 
cash, $1.1 million; marketable securities, $542,600. Book value 
of common stock $2.66 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends since 1937. 
Common payments 1936-38 and 1942-1943. 

Outlook: Larger livestock production under the war econ- 
omy program will maintain revenues for the duration and 
possibly for a year or two after the war. Long range pros- 
pects, however, are not encouraging. 

Comment: Company’s operating and dividend records place 
shares among the more speculative service industrials. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


12 months ended Oct. 31: 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Earned per share.......... $0.55 $0.21 $0.13 $0.11 D$0.05 $0.40 $0.68 
Calendar Years: 
Dividends paid ........... - 0.50 0.3732 None None None 0.15 *$0.15 
Price Range: % 2% 1% 


*To December 29. 
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RAIL OPERATION 


Concluded from page 5 


couragement, too, in a slight differ- 
ence in the wording of the Wilson. 
and Roosevelt orders in the sections 
relating to future dividend policies. 
President Wilson’s order provided 
that “regular dividends . . . may con- 
tinue to be paid” unless and until the 
Director General should determine 
otherwise. The Roosevelt order, 
omitted the word “regular,” and set 
out that “except as the Secretary may 
otherwise direct, dividends on stock 
... may be paid in due course.” 

Army operation of the roads is yet 
to be tested, but there seems reason 
to assume that it will be relatively 
brief, that it will be satisfactory and 
effective, and that it will not be ac- 
companied by the waste, recklessness 
and social theorizing that character- 
ized the 1918-19 plunge into Govern- 
ment operation. 


EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 


1943 1942 
ON COMMON STOCK: 11 Months to November 30 


Cabetpiliar $3.95 $3.20 
Le Tourneau (BR. 4.46 3.89 
U. S. Smelting & Refining......... 2.13 6.54 
9 Months to November 30 
6 Months to November 30 
Co. 3.00 1.83 
3 Months to November 30 
1.94 
12 Months to October 31 
Lawrence (A. C.) Leather.......... - 1,41 1.07 
Mid-West Rubber Reclaiming....... 2.93 3.41 
Moore Drop Forging............++.. b7.14 6.43 
Seiberling Rubber 1.69 2.13 
United Stockyards 0.63 0.40 
10 Months to October 31 
Pacific Portland Cement ............ 1.94 cee 
9 Months to October 31 
>! 6 Months to October 31 


12 Months to September 30 
0° 0.96 


Amalgamated Sugar ..............+ 0. 


Amer. Steel Foundries ...........- 2.45 
Mood. Machinery 5.02 4.07 
Parker Rust Proof ........-.+++.++- 1.81 2.00 
Punta Alegre Sugar ............+.. 0.88 4.82 
Universal Cooler b0.40 b0.72 
Weed Aircraft 0.83 0.79 
9 Months to September 30 

Chicago Yellow Cab ......sseseeeee 1.43 1.07 
inion Wire 3.24 2.92 

12 Months to September 3 

Meteor Motor Car ......-seeeeeenes 1.43 0.18 
12 Months to July 31 

Central Aguirre Associates .......... 2.21 .48 


12 Months to April 30 


General Aviation Equipment 3.56 ‘ 


b—Class B stock. D—Deficit. 
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BOOKLETS 


Business Industry 
Investments Finance 
Postwar Developments 


On Request 


charge direct from the 
firm by whom issued. 


HEDGE AGAINST INFLATION 


An informative study of forty leading investment 
companies with a discussion of the opportunity 
afforded by this e of security in providing a 
hedge in an inflationary market. Prepared by a 
New York Stock Exchange Member firm. 


AIRLINES—TODAY AND POSTWAR 


Colorful brochure of the present and future of the 
leading airline of the United States with separate 


discussion on each of the eighteen leading systems. 
Offered by one of the largest N.Y.S.E. firms. 


“ROCK ISLAND" REORGANIZATION 


A study of the status of the various bond issues 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific based on the 
possibility of an early consummation of the reor- 
ganization of this important carrier. Prepared by 
a N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


KNOW-AS-YOU-GO BASIS 


Descriptive leaflet of a new Handy Record Book 
for investors—simplifies recording of capital gains 
and losses —12 important features outlined that 
= keep your investment records in ‘‘automatic* 
order. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Gelpful hints on trade procedure and practice in 
os 24-page booklet, offered by member firms of 


TAX LAW AND INVESTORS 


It explains vital reliet provisions generally over: 
looked. Every substantial investor can profit by 
reading this brochure of a leading N.Y.S.E. firm. 
Please write on business letterhead. 


ODD LOT TRADING 


An interesting booklet (just completely revised 
and brought up-to-date) which explains the ad- 
vantages of odd lot trading for both large and 
small investor. Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


INVESTMENT PLANS OF MERIT 


Folder published by the largest savings and loan 
association serving the Southwest, whose current 
dividend is 3% per annum. Tells what insured 
safety means to you. 


CHAIN STORE SURVEY 


A 48-page fact-filled booklet telling the wartime 
story of the typical American institution — the 
chain store. Past, present and future of 31 leading 
chains discussed. Prepared by one of the largest 
N.Y.S.E. member firms. 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


This booklet tells you how to develop your per- 
sonal, creative power; awakes the silent, sleeping 
forces in your own consciousness; and pusn aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
fooked. Also, it explains how these teachings may 
be had in the privacy of your own home. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for anyone who wishes to learn 
to write by touch. Also for secretaries who wish 
to increase their speed and accuracy. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


8) 


To expedite handling, a separate 
sheet paper or postal card 
should be used for each request fer 
a different booklet—but several re- 
quests may be enclosed in one en- 
velope. Print name and address. 


FREE Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


FOR BOND INVESTORS 


Description of a unique fund, holding a managed 
portfolio of selected medium and lower-grade 
bonds, which provides an opportunity for profit 
as well as stable income. Offered by a leading 
underwriter of registered open end investment 
company securities. 


TO CORPORATE EXECUTIVES ONLY 


Brand new idea in “public relations’ of interest 
only to officials of leading corporations. Booklet 
shows how to turn “routine announcement’’ inte 
“your BEST financial advertisement.” 


A PRIMER OF ELECTRONICS 


A new booklet explaining the simple principles ef 
electronic tubes and what they promise for the 
future. This brochure is prepared especially for 
the layman by one of the big electrical equipment 
companies. 


TRANSITION TO PEACE? 


“In time of war prepare for peace’ serves as the 
basis for a new study for investors. This booklet 
estimates the length of the reconversion period 
of leading industries, and lists the most promising 
corporations that will supply consumer and capital 
goods after the war. Prepared by a N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 


POSTWAR INVESTMENTS 


A New York Stock Exchange member firm has 
prepared a group of investment portfolios, afford- 
ing yields up to 5 per cent, which are made up 
of issues all having favorable postwar prospects. 
A total ot 45 different securities are included. 


ELECTRONICS AT WORK 


A 42-page ,handbook illustrating the various elec- 
tronic applications in industry, such as motor con- 
trol, elimination of air-borne dust particles, and 
destroying bacteria and mold by means of ultra- 
violet radiation. Prepared by a leading electrical 
equipment manufacturer. 


HOW LIQUOR PAYS ITS WAY 


New study of the distilled spirits industry and 
its contribution to public revenues—32 pages, at- 
tractively illustrated. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN POSTWAR RADIO 


Bulletin discussing the war progress of an im- 
portant radio manufacturer, and its preparations 
for peace in the: development of television and 
other electronic devices. 


HOW ELECTRONIC TUBES WORK 


One of the leaders in Radio, Television and Elec- 
tronic Research has prepared a new booklet te 
explain the whys and wherefores of various types of 
electronic tubes and the jobs they can accomplish. 


FREE AIDS FOR TYPISTS 


A new erasure shield styled to “catch its ows 
dust”, also a backing sheet to protect typewriter 
cylinders and give clearer carbon copies. Please 
write on business letterhead. 


PIONEERING THE TELEVISION ARTS 


The dramatic. story of the fastest growing of the 
strictly television equipment producers, with e 
forecast as to the potentialities of this new art in 
the home, at the theatre and as a tool of industry. 
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Federal Reserve Reports 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39 = 100 


1942 
Dee. 15 Dee. 23 
2000, 000 omitted) 210 
Member Banks, 101 Cities 
Total Commercial Loans .... 6,475 41 16. 
Total Brokers’ Loans........ 1,393 1,450 1,099 
Other Loans for Securities... 541 54 409 190 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 36,999 36,722 26,510 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 2,784 2,795 3,264 180 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 34,185 34,75 28,504 J 
Total Time Deposits........... ,115 6,099 5,210 170 - 
Monetary Factors 160 
Total Reserves (F. R. System) 20,127 20,137 20,895 
Ratio to Notes and Deposits.. 62.3% 63.8% 77.5% 150 
Federal Reserve Note Circulation 16,809 16,636 12,154 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,459 11,704 6,292 140 
Total Money in Circulation.... 20,382 20,235 15,329 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 1,393 1,146 1,687 130 
Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (Cars) 120 
Dec. 18 Dec. 11 Dec. 19 100 Pe 
Forest Products .............- 41,737 45,165 41,498 VU 
Grains & Grain Products... 48,564 53,426 47,688 80 }—+- At 
bus 349,010 379,751 358,883 60 
P i I di t 50 ’ ’ ’ 
rice indicators 34 '35 '36 '38 '39 "40 "41 '42 A 
1943 1942 June 1943 
(At N York 1 indicated 
ew York unless indicate ; 
Trade Indicators 
Cocoa, superior, Bahia, per lb... *$0.0895  *$0.0895  *$0.0 1943 ~ 1942 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio, per lb........ *0.09% *0.09 % *0.09 3% Week e 
Corn, No. 2, yellow, per bushel. *1.31% *1.31% 0.97% Dec, 25 Dec. 18 Dec. 26 
Cotton, middling, per lb....... 0.2042 0.20945 0.2090 {Electrical Output (K.W.  : 4,340 4, ry 3,656 
Copper, electrolytic, per Ib...... *0.13 *0.12 *0.1 §Steel Operations (% of Cap.). 83 3.0 98.2 
Crude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per bbl. *1.11 *1.11 *L.ii Total Car Loadings (Cars)..... #627,000 764, 00 742,911 
Flour, std. Spring pts., bbi.. *3.75 *+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 4,363 4,364 3,881 
Iron, No. 2, Philadelphia, foun- *Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.).... 74,024 72,725 77,781 
*25.84 *25.84 25.89 & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 101, 387 115,067 118,357 
Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel.. 0.98 0.98% 0.63% Index Figures 
Rye, No. 2, white. per bushel.. 1.44 3% 1.44% 0.92% F. W. Index of Ind’! Production 216.5 216.6 190.2 
Steel billets, Pittsburgh, per ton 34.00 34.00 34.00 Fisher’s Wholesale Price Index 
Steel, scrap, Pittsburgh, heavy 1231 commodities, (1928 — 100). 112.3 111.6 109.6 
per GOR. *20.00 *20.00 20.00 Dec. 18 Dee. 11 19 
Sugar, granulated, per lb....... *0.0560 *0.0560 0.0560 {Bank Clearings, New York City 5,036 4,717 4,609 
*0.0374 *0.0374 0.0374 {Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 5,843 4 353 4,422 
Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel.. *1.85% *1.79% 1.62 +*Bitum. Coal Output (tons). 2,029 2°175 1,969 


*Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. 


*Daily Average. 
following week. 


+000 omitted. 
£000,000 omitted. 


§As of beginning of the 
#Estimated. . 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
‘"—CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— Vol. of Sales 
Industrials Share< 


CTER OF TRADING——————_- Value of 


R.R.s_ Utilities Stocks ‘ Issues No.of No.of No.Un- New New Bond Sales 

1943 308 2 15 & N.Y.S.E. Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1943 
Dec. 23.,. 136.07 33.27 21.94 47.04 580,480 780 282 270 228 18 3 96.45 $6,352,300 Dec. 23 
24. 136.24 33.36 21.93 47.10 511,780 750 326 231 193 16 4 96.44 5,065,700... 33 

27.. 136.14 33.12 - 21.79 46.97 650,970 810 282 298 230 13 2 96.44 5,690,200 27 

28 135.04 32.79 21.52 46.55 921,720 902 152 536 214 5 5 96.47 hte ae 28 

29 134.61 32.93 21.50 46.49 997,150 937 286 400 251 6 9 96.48 10,546,100 .. 29 

The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended December 28, 1943 
Shares -—Closing Prices— Net Shares -—Closing Prices— Net 

STOCK: Traded Dec. 21 Dec. 28 Change STOCK: Traded Dec. 21 Dec. 28 Change 
Studebaker Corp. .......... 59.800 13% 144% North American Aviation.. 26,700 8 84 + &Y% 
Commonwealth & Southern 49,600 11/16 yA —1/16 United Gas Improvement... 26,600 2% 2% — 
Omnibus Corporation ...... 42,500 7% 8% + % Gen. Gas & Electric “A”... 26,200 2% 2% + %& 
Nash-Kelvinator ........... 36,300 12 Southern Pacific ........... 25,900 23% 23% — 
Curtiss-Wright ............ 200 5% 534 + ¥Y New.York Central R.R...... 25,800 15% 15 — &¥% 
Socony Vacuum Oil........ 31,900 123% 12% — '™%.| Aviation Corporation ...... 24,200 35% 35% Se 
Continental Motors ........ 30,900 5 5% + %» | United Aircraft ..... bao 24,200 26 27% + 1% 
International Nickel ....... 30,600 27% 26% — Columbia Gas & Electric. 24,000 44 4% — & 
International Tel. & Tel.... 28,100 12% 11% — ¥% Willys-Overland Motors ... 24,000 6% 6% — & 
United Corporation ....... ,000 1 1 ‘ General Motors ...........- 23,700 51% 51 y% 
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Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of N.Y. S. E. Common Stocks 


This is part 41 of a series which will cover all common stocks listed may have been effected. Earnings and dividend averages are for 
on the New York Stock Exchange. Unless otherwise noted, earnings the ten-year period 1932-1941, or for whatever period ended 1942 for 
and dividend figures have been adjusted for any stock split-ups that which the figures are available at the time of going to press. 


= VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 Average 1942 
White Motor .............. | Ee a 26% 28% 19% 28% 33% 15% 15% 17% 17% Tene 15% 
a 6% 15 15 6% 18% 6 6% 7 7% 10% ou 12 
Earnings...... mat > 79 D$5.46 se 24 By 66 $1.09 $0.11 D$2.92 $0.17 $3.12 $4.41 D$1.22 $5.10 
Dividend...... 00 None 0.31 None None None None None None 1.25 0.65 1.25 
29 31% 24% 17% 18% 11 7 11% 8% 5% 
23% 21% 12% 13% 5 3% 4% 2% 3 
Earnings...... $2.51 $1.81 $1.87 $1.33 $1.43 $1.34 $0.58 $0.51 $0.10 $0.10 $1.16 $0.16 
Dividend...... 3.00 2.00 2.00 1.55 1.75 1.40 0.50 0.50 None 0.10 1.28 0.10 
White Sewing Machine.... High.......... 2% 4% 3% 4% $% 3 1% 
Earnings D$21.84 D$4.10 D$2.41 D$1.82 D$0.60 D$0.50 D$0.75 0.80 $1.25 D$2.84 $0.80 
Dividend...... None None None None None None None one None one None None 
Wilcox Oil & Gas.......... 8% 5% 3% 5% 6% 3% 4% 3% 2% 2 
2% 2 1 2% 1% 1% 2% 1% 1% 
Earnings D$1.13 D$1. 25 D$1.09 D$0.71 D$0.06 $0.24 $0.52 $0.77 $0.35 $0.75 D$1.16 $0.43 
Dividend...... None None None None None None None None 0.10 None 0.01 None 
Willys-Overland ........... 6 bid 5% 3% 3% 3% 2% 2% 
5% bid 2 1%. 1% 1% 1% 
Earnings...... D$2.50 ————— ~ In Receivership i$0.14 iD$0.71 iD$0.98 iD$0.50 iD$0.30 D$0.47 i$0.53 
Dividend...... None saa “a a eee. None None None None None None None 
Wilson & Company........ ses 1% ‘9 ‘9% 11 12% 7% 7% 7 6% 
Earnings...... 08 j$0.49 j$0.94 j$1.08 j$1.06 j$0.29 96 j$0.63  j$0.85 j$2.56 $0.59  j$2.70 
Dividend...... None None None 0.37% 0.50 0.50 None None None None 0.14 None 
10% 12 17% 32u% 46 oces 
Earnings...... D$2.73 D$1.14 $1.51 $2.41 $3.31 $2.10 $0.12 $0.35 $1.18 $1.53 $0.86 $1.97 
Dividend...... None None 1.00 md 2.50 1.50 0.25 0.50 0.75 1.12% 0.95 1.12% 
Wood (Gar) Industries..... 17% 19% 8% 7% 6% 5% 3% 
15% 4 4% 3% 3% 2y% 2% 
Earnings...... 60.25 $0.06 $0.86 $1.14 $0.62 D$0.05 $0.25 $0.93 +p$1.14 $0.52 $1.21 
Dividend...... None None 0.55 0.25 None None None 0.30 0.12 0.50 
Woodward Iron ............ 4% bid 4 bid 7 bid 5S%bid 18 bid 
1 bid bid Ybid 4% bid 
Earnings...... D$7. 49° * Dgs. 69, ” D$4.25 D$1.80 $2.34 $4.41 $1.97 $2.25 $4.27 $3.01 $0.10 $3.85 
Dividend...... None None * None None None None None None 1.00 2.00 0.30 1.50 
Woolworth (F. W.)....... ee 45% 50% 55% 65% 71 65% 53% 50% 42% 34% ae 30% 
SS eee 22 25% 41% 51 44% 34 36 36 30 23% eee 21% 
Earnings...... $2.27 $2.96 $3.31 $3.22 $3.36 $3.42 $2.95 $3.02 $2.48 $2.69 $3.00 $2.43 
Dividend...... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.00 2.36 1.60 
Worthington Pump ........ OS 24 70% 31% 25% 36% 47 27% 23% 24% 25% ore 21% 
13% 114 23 12 11% 13% 16 14% 
Earnings D$17. 30 80 D$8.03 D$1.32 $3.79 D$2.61 $0.54 $6.20 $8.42 D$4.31 $7.86 
Dividend...... Non None None None None None None Nene None None None 
Wright Aeronautical ...... 68 140% . 128 121% 124% #129 122 
3% 6 16 35% 62 38 55% 85 91 86 80 
Earnings...... $0.42 $0.61 at si 71 $1.76 $3.48 $5.48 $6.24 $11.10 $17.10 $4.85 $14.84 
Dividend..... None None None 1.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 4.00 8.00 1.90 8.00 
Wrigley (Wm., Jr.)........ DM vise rcee 57 57% 76 82% 79 76 78 85% 93 80 onus 62 
25% 344 54% 73% 63 58% 61% 75 73 — 
Earnings...... $3.63 $3.72 $3.99 $3.92 $4.25 $4.43 $3.88 $4.33 $4.27 $4.05 $4.05 $3.26 
Dividend...... 3.50 3.00 3.50 3.50 4.00 4.25 3.75 4.25 4.00 4.00 3.78 3.00 
15 23 22% 35% 51 62% 39 33% 25 22% 23% 
ae 6% 7 14 17% 33% 21% 20% 18% 15% 15 —— 15% 
Earnings...... D$1.60 $0.07 $0.12 $0.98 $2.49 $2.72 $0.14 $2.10 $2.90 $3.43 $1.34 $2.57 
Dividend...... 1.00 0.70 0.60 0.60 1.00 1.00 0.60 0.75 1.00 1.00 0.83 1.00 
Yellow Truck & Coach ee 7% 7% 7 9% 23% 37% 21% 21% 19% 17% ees 14% 
2% 2 8% 7% 8% 11% 9% 10% 10% 
Earnings...... * D$2. 30 D$0. 97 D$0.92 D$0.26 $1.36 0.85 D$0.16 $0.76 $1.60 $3.01 $0.30 $2.41 
Dividend...... None None None None None one None None 1.12% 1.25 0.24 1,25 
Young Spring & Wire..... SS 11% 19% § 22% 53% 55 46% 27% 21% 14 12% re 7h 
3 1 18 42% 124% 9% 9% 6% 5% 5 
Earnings.. cece DE0.49 $1.02 $1.99 $4.44 $4.65 + $3.61 D$1.71 $0.51 r$1.19 *£$3.35 $1.86 $1.15 
Dividend...... 1.00 0.25 0.75 2.75 3.25 2.25 None None 0.50 1.00 1.18 None 
Youngstown Sht. & Tube.. High.......... 27% 37% 33 46% 87% 101 57% 56% 48% 42% aa 37% 
SR 4 7% 12 13 41% 34 24 30 26% 29 Waa 28% 
Earnings Livees D$11.75 D$7.64 D$2.91 $0.64 $7.03 $6.79 D$0.89 $2.50 $5.96 $9.13 $0.23 $5.66 
Dividend...... None None None None None 3.25 None None 1.25 3.00 0.75 2.50 
Youngstown Stl. Door...... 30% 31% 34 28% 18% 12% 
14% 11% 17 12% 9% 7 
(After 2-for-1 Split)...... Earnings. . vot Available D$0. 20° $0.27 $0.26 $1.80 $3.32 $0.07 $1.20 $2.10 $2.06 $1.09 $1.13 
Dividend...... $0.09 0.03 0.16 0.02 0.90 2.00 0.25 1.00 1.50 1.75 0.77 0.50 
2% 5 4 14% 43% 25% 22% 17 15% 20 
% 1% 1% 11% 11% 9 12 8 8 
Earnings...... dD$1.18 d$0.10 46 87 d$1.42 d$2.18 d$1.50 d$2.51 d$3.32 $1.62  d$3.06 
Dividend...... None None None 2.00 None 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 1.00 
Zonite Products ............ 9% 8% 9% 9% 5% 3% 4% 3% 2% 
4 3% 3% 2% 5% 2% 2% 2 2 1% 1% 
Earnings...... $0.69 $0.45 D$0.12 D$0.18 $0.12 $0.17 $0.06 D$0.03 $0.14 $0.27 $0.16 $0.29 
Dividend...... 0.55 None None None None None None None None 0.15 0.07 0.15 


d—12 mos. ended April 30. f—12 mos. ended July 31. i—12 mos. ended Sept. 30. j—12 mos. ended Oct. 31. p—10 mos. ended Oct. 31. r—7 mos. 
to July 31. *Change in fiscal year. On former capitalization. D—Deficit. 
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STARTING JANUARY 


TARTING January 18th, it’s up to you to lead the 
men and women working in your plant to do them- 
selves proud by helping to put over the 4th War Loan. 
Your Government picks ‘you for this job because you 
are better fitted than anyone else to know what. your 
employees can and should do—and you’re their natural 
leader. This time, your Government asks your plant to 
meet a definite quota—and to break it, plenty! 
If your plant quota has not yet been set, get in touch now 
with your State Chairman of the War Finance Committee. 
To meet your plant quota, will mean that you will have 
to hold your present Pay-Roll Deduction Plan payments 
at their peak figure—and then get at least an average of one 
EXTRA $100 bond from every worker! 
That’s where your leadership comes in—and the lead- 


ership of every one of your associates, from plant super- 
intendent to foreman! It’s your job to see that your fellow 
workers are sold the finest investment in the world. To 
see that they buy their share of tomorrow—of Victory! 
That won’t prove difficult, if you organize for it. Set 
up your own campaign right now—and don’t aim for any- 
thing less than a 100% record in those extra $100 bonds! 
And here’s one last thought. Forget you ever heard of 
“10%” as a measure of a reasonable investment in War 
Bonds under the Pay-Roll Deduction Plan. Today, thou- 
sands of families that formerly depended upon a single 
wage earner now enjoy the earnings of several. In such 
cases, 10% or 15% represents but a paltry fraction of an 
investment which should reach 25%, 50%, or more! 
Now then—Up and At Them! 


Keep Backing the Attack!—WITH WAR BONDS 
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